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PREFACE 



In this work, the general principles of Gram- 
!ir are printed in large, and the illustrations 
id exceptions in small type. The former are 
tended to be committed to memory ; and in 
mmencing to teach grammar to young classes, 
will be advisable for the pupils to learn only 
at portion which is printed in large type. In 
second course, or with an advanced class» 
•tb the rules and notes must be studied, and 
B exercises coj3r^<^ed ^njl copied inii>: a book 
epared for the y^wp^csej ■ . ' ; \ : \ 

Those who arer'^ir^iSyr acquainted with 
rammar will observe,"*{ha{ tins 'work differs 
>m others of thci sime^J^nti., "oh* the degrees 
comparison, — the - prohbuns, — and the form 
the verb, which it is believed are here given 
a more simple and correct manner. 

Ample directions to teachers will be found 
der each Section ; but it is expected that in 
-ammar, as in every other branch of educa- 
n, the pupils should be made to understand 
tat they learn. 
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AN 



JLI^H GRAMMAR. 



INTRODUCTION. 



KIND communicate their thoughts by 
and written language. 

elements of spoken language are ar/t- 
ounds. 

elements of written language are cha" 
or letters^ which represent articulate 

jrs are formed into syllables^ syllables 
rflfe, and words into sentences, 

nmar is that science which teaches the 
use of letters, syllables, words, and 
es; or which treats of the principles 
es of spoken and written language. 

object of English Grammat \a \ft Xftsj^s^ 
bo use the English langxxa^gfe \i^ ^^R^pt^"^^ 
>ugbt9 correctly, either *m ^^ei^tow^ «* 



b INOLIfSB GRAMHA&. 

DIVISIONS OP GRAMMAR. 

English Grammar is divided into four parte: 
namely. Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and 
Prosody. 

Orthography treats of letters, and of tiie 
mode of combining tbem into syllables and 
words. 

Etymology treats of the various classeB of, 
words, and of the changes which they andergo. 

Syntax treats of the connexion and arrange- 
ment of words in sentences. 

Prosody treats of the proper manner of 
speaking and reading, and of the diBerent 
kinds of verse. 



Part I— ORTHOGRAPHY. 
Orthographv treats of leilftrs, and of the 
mode of combining tbem into ayUablea and 
words. 

LETTERS. 

A letter ie a mark or character used to re- 
present an articulate sound. 

The £nglish alphabet consists of twenty-aii 
letters. 

Letters are divided into vowels and canto- 
^anie. ' i 

A. f^otoet is a letter wti\di m&V.<e% & dletinct 
sound by itself. 



PABT 1. — ORTHOGRAPHY. 7 

A, Cy », o, Uy tv and y are vowels. 

The remaining nineteen letters are con- 
onants. 

The union of two vowels in one sound is 
jailed a Diphthong. 

When both vowels are heard, it is called a 
TToper Diphthong ; as, ou in sound. 

When only one of the vowels is heard, it is 
sailed an improper Diphthong; as, oa in boat. 

The union of three vowels in one sound is 
sailed a Triphthong ; as, iew in view. 

All the vowels, many of the diphthongs, and several of 
fhe consonants, have more than one sound. Thns, the 
vowel a has four sonnds, as in feUe^ fat^ far^ fall; the 
diphthong ea has four, as in bear^ hearty heat^ breast ; 
and the consonant c has two, as in city, call. 

On the other hand, many of the sonnds are represented 
by several letters. Thns, e, as in me, is represented by ue, 
flUf, ea, ee, ei, eo, ey, t, to, ie, oe, oi, and y ; as in the words 
Vasar, quay, hear, see, neither, people, key, vique, caviare, 
relieve, joettis, turkois, and duty ; and the sound of k, as 
in kill, is represented by c, ch, q, and gh, as in the words 
com, character, quoit, and hough, 

,An accurate knowledge of the sounds of the vowels*, 
diphthongs, triphthongs, and consonants, is onlv to be 
acquired by a careful attention to orthoepv, as it is to be 
found in pronouncing dictionaries of established reputa- 
tion, and as it is practised by persons of education and 
taite. 

SYLLABLES AND WORDS. 

A Syllable is a single sound, represented b^ 

ne or more letters ; as, a, an^ aid. 

In every Syllable there murt, Vi «^- X^^"^^ '^^'^ 
wei» 



8 SNULISH SHAMUAB. 

Tbe nnmlKT iif sjlUbles in a word ia alirai 
the DDinbei of digiinct souDd j which it contaii 
the word tirength contains one distinct Bonn 
ble ; tru-el contains two distinct Bonnda or 
yn-Ben-tion contains three ; cva-ee-ni-enoe, fou 
tU-i-ty.. five ; tran-itJi-tiiai-ti-a-tbm, six. 

A Word consistB of one syllable, or 
bination of gyllables. 

A word of one syllable is called a A 
table, as, jitat; a word of two syll 
Dissyllable, &s jus- lice; a word of th: 
tables, a Trtsr/llable, ae, Jus-lt-fy ; a 
four or more syllables, a Polysyllable, 
U-fy-ifg ; jua-ti-Ji-ca-tion. 



The first word of everj sentence— flle fii 
every line of poetry — the first word of a qnt 
direct form — the names of the Snpreine Bein 
per names, aiijectives derived from proper i 
common nonns prmoDi tied— the namen of the 
week, and of the months of the yrax — any n 
uit word, *»t the Revolntion, the Union — the 
•nd the interjection O. 

A cerCaJndefrree of nniformity prevsilx in t 
of many clasaea of words { bat the exceptjoi 
maliea are fo nnineTOtie, tha.t in nrthographi 
iboepji perfect accuracy is only to be atlai 
teadiag Co Ilie best aathoiities. 



PART I.— OEtHOGRAPH¥. S) 

EXERCISES. 

LETTERS. 

Wliat is a letter ? How many letters are there in the 
English alphabet? How are letters divided? What is a 
Towel ? What is a consonant ? How many vowels are 
there ? How many consonants are there ? What is a diph- 
thong ? What is a proper diphthong ? What is an improper 
diphtiiong ? What is a triphthong ? 

Point out the vowels, consonants, proper and improper diph- 
thongs, and triphthongs, in the jfblloiving words : — 

Boy, many, what, rail, toil, round, against, road, monn- 
tain, royal, draught, ground, hautboy, clay, decoy, where, 
, poisonous, young, appear, beattty, vein, nymph, review, buy, 
height, yeoman, bean, pigeon, which, does, sign, prey, mil- 
lion, adieu, broad, avoirdupois, poor, 'town, purlieu, know- 
ledge, whatever, brought, tune, lieutenant, myrrh, free, aisle, 
guest, youth. , 

, SYLLABL&S AND WORDS. 

What is a syllable ? Is any particular number of letters 
necessary to form a syllable? How do you find out how 
many syllables there are in a word ? Is any particular num- 
ber of syllables necessary to form a word ? What is a word 
of one syllable called? a word of two syllables? of three 
syllables ? of four or more syllables ? How many sorts of 
letters are employed in representing words by characters? 
f In what situations should words begin with capitals ? 

Divide the following words into syllables : — 

Compound, misconduct, progress, relate, michaelmas, pa- 
raphrase, business, cauliflower, dungeon, parliament, moun- 
^ tainous, leopard, marriage, nutritious, pursuivant, reservoir, 
abbreviation, victual, harangue, licentlousne%«>1^ \i.«v^^!iik^^MA ^ 
crescent^ 7iii^'cian,peaceable, reunion,\Ta^ftiifetx«\!rKVc^ ^ci^<sv«»^ 
.- passionate, gymptom, efficacious, pxeftcieiiCift^ ^j^^-acsaXas^s* 
diriaibilitjr, handkercYdeU .synasroinxe^ ptxtn^tjox^ -oxckkvov^ 
mjnanymoas. ^^ ~» o -» r 



10 ENOLIRB GBAMMAR. 

Comet the erreri in the use ej capital letters m Iht foUoieing 

When aocrateii was Building binmelf a House st athms, 
being asked bj one Ibat obxerved tbe littleneea of the Design, 
Why a maji so eraineDt wonld not have an abode more BDit- 
sble to his dignity : ■' i Bhall think Myself Bufficientlf 
Accumiuadated," replied he, "If i shall sea that narrow H» 
bitadon tilled with real friends."^ 

dtill presdng an, beyond tomea's lake, 

and farthest greunland, to the ])ole itself, 
where, failing gradnal, life at length goes ont, 
the muse expands her soKtary (light, 
remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
or by the Lazy scheld, or Wandering po j 
or onward where the rude carinthian buor 
against the houseless Stranger Khuts the dooT j 
or where campauia's Plain foreakeu lies, 
a weary waste Expanding to the sides ; 
where'er i roam, whatever Realms to sea, 
my Heart uctravell'd, foudlj turns to thee. 
Anne, qneen of great btitain and Ireland, ascended the 
Throne on the 8th of march, 1701 ; and Died on the lit of 
angust, 1714. her Reign wdB rendered Remarkable bj ths 
Victories of the duke of martborongh on the cundnent of 
eiirope. And the union Between england and Scotland, 
these are Thy Glerions Works, parent of Good 1 
almighty, Thiue this universal &ame ! 
The St. george Arrived at kingstown From liver-Pool on 
tDesdiiy evcuing at Eight o'clock, aud will Sail at six O'clock 
an Thursday morning, 

i am monarch ot all i Survey, 

my right there is none to Dispute g 
from the£enire all round to the sea, 

j am Lord of tlie Fowl and the Urate. 
a solimde 1 Where are the charms, 



PART II.— ATYMOLOGY. 11 

hear the words of solomon, the Wise King of Israel : ^ fear 
«od, And keep his Commandments ; For this is the whole 
Duty of Man.'^ 

remember, o My Friends, the laws, the rights, 
the Generous Plan of power. Delivered down 
from age to age hj your Renowned Forefathers 
o let Them never Perish in your Hands, 
but piously Transmit them to Your children. 



Part I L— ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats of the various classes of 
words ^ or parts of speechy and of the changes 
which they undergo. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

There are nine classes of words, or parts 
of speech ; namely, Article^ Nouriy Adjective, 
Pronouuy Verby Adverb y Prepositioriy Conjuuc- 
Uon, and Interjection. 

I. An Article is a word placed before a 
/loun to limit its signification ; as, A tree, an 
apple, the garden. 

II. A Noun is the name of a person, place, 
or thing ; as, Johny Londony book 

III. An Adjective is a word whicli qualifies 
a noun ; as, A sweet apple ; a targe garden; 
a new book. 

IV. A Pronoun is a word used in place ol 
a noun ; as, John was in the garden, he says 
that it 18 full of trees, which are covex^d ^^^k^ 
trmt 



12 BNGI^ISB GRAMMAR. 

V. A Verb is a word which aftirmp,or wh 
asks a question ; as, James strikes the tat 
do you hear the noise ? 

VI. ^n Adverb is a word which quali 
a verb, an adjective, or another adverb; 
He writes well\ she is remarkably ^ilige 
they read very correctly. 

VII. A Preposition .connects words, i 
shows the relation between them ; as, ^ 
travelled from Spain through France towa 
Italy. 

. VIIL A Conjunction joins words and b 
tences together; as. My father and mother 
come, but I have not seen them. 

IX. An Interjection is a word used to 
preus sudden emotion ; as, Ah I there he com 
Alas / what shall I do ! * 

♦ Directions to Teachers. — Every word in the En( 
laogaage belongs to one or other of these nine parts of spe 
The ^est way to distinguish one part of speech from anc 
is to attend to its signification, and consider whether it 
naxnc-f or a word used instead of a name — whether it expr< 
quali ^ in a noun, a verb, or another word of quality— wh€ 
it makes an assertion ot asks a question — dr whether it j 
other words together, or points out relation botween thej 
The following directions will also assist in finding ot 
what classes the principal words in a sentence belong ; 

Nouns admit before them words expressing quality : 1 

mj can sav, a black horse^ a sour orange^ a loud noise ; bu 

cannot say, a bUtck did^ a sour covered^ a loud very. N< 

«/«7 Answer to quesUoDB bf gini^ing w\l\i who ttii^uihai \ ^ 

^j^a ^/7-ucA: iAe iaU^ f What did James stnke t 'iV^fe 

^|^> /Ss^4^ iriiich form tbe an«iier» to ^«i«ft q^«.^q 
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I. — Article. 

Ad Article is a word placed before a noun 
to limit its signification. 

A noun without an article before it is to be under- 
stood in an unlimited sense : thus, man is mortal, means 
that ali men are mortal. j4 man, limits the signification 
to one man ; the man, limits the signification to some 
particular man. 

There are two articles, a or aw, and ihe. 

A or an is called the indefinite article, be- 
cause it does not point out any particular per- 
son or thing. 

Thus, a tree, an apple, may signify any tree, any apple. 

When the indefinite article is to be placed before a 
nouni a or an is employed according as the one or the 
other can be more readily formed by the organs of speech, 

food eMxllent^ an excellent happy ; but we can say a good boy^ 
an eafcelkni scholar^ a happy parent. Adjectives also answer 
to questions beginning with wluU sort of : thus, fFhcU sort of 
gmrden is Uf fThat sort of applets are these f fAirge and 
tweetf the answers to these questions, are adjectives. 

Verbs make sense with the pronouns, 7, thou^ he^ or we : thus, 
we can say, / sit^ thou standest, he walks, we run; but we 
CMimot lay, / chair, thou still, he slowly, we down. 
' Adrerbs, when joined to verbs or adjectives, answer to the 
questions how f how much f when f or where f — thus, how 
ioe» he read t When will she be here f Well, soon, or any 
other words which will answer to these questions, are ad- 
verbs. Adverbs, though they are used to express quality, like 
adjectives, do not make sense with nouHs : thus, we cannot 
•ajy a good boy diligently, a wise man prudently ; but we can 
Uijj a good boy learns diligently, a wise man acts 'prudevxtC'^. 

PrepoationB may he distinguished. ^lom c»\\.vasi.Ocv'5siv% \s^ 
ttmr admitting after them the wordft me,^w^hvm^th«m \ "OK^a. 
w0 cMngBjr, to me, dy us, Jnm, hm^ m XhiLTK\ ^y>^ ^^^»»» 
"•f -r us, ifhim^ ihough t^iem. 



"-'IT. ve«-. P>- • 

<1^^°8- »^„ words, M«, ^rf^rS?^*? *: °* 

otfi^r; J^^^^^^t. beat* *'^^^'te*«'^* 
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^Ufltingnish one thing of the kind from another, but can 
be applied to any object of the same species. 

Proper nonns^when applied to individuals only, do not 
require an article before them to limit their signiiication. 
But when a number of individuals resemble each other, 
the name of one of them is sometimes used to express 
their common character, and then admits of being limited 
like a common noun. Thus, a great orator is called a 
Cicero ; an eminent poet, a Homer or a Virgil. Proper 
nouns also- become common, when they are applied to 
two or more individuals collectively; as, The twelve 
Cmsars, 

Nouns are inflected by Number^ Gender^ 
ind Case. 

Nouns are inflected, or changed in their form, by 
Number, Gender, and Case, to express their various 
relations to the things which they represent, and to 
' other words in the same sentence. 

Number is that inflection of the noun by which we 
indicate whether it represents one, or more tiian one. 

Gender is that inflection by which we signify whether 
the noun is the name, of a male, a female, or something 
which has no distinction of sex. 

Case is that inflection of the noun which denotes the 
state of the person, place, or thing represented, as the 
subject of an affirmation or a question, the owner or 
possessor of something mentioned, or the object of an 
action or a relation. 

Thus, in the example, ^^ James tore the leaves of Mary's 
book,'' the distinction between book^ which represents 
only one object, and leaves which represents two or more 
objects of the same kind, is called Nuftiberj the distinc- 
tion of sex between James^ a male, Mary, a female, and 
leatfee and bookj things which are neither male nor female, 
is called Gender ; and the distinction, of %tA.^ V^^k^h^^i^s^ 
James, the person who tore, ot Oa^a «,xW^ftc\. o.^. "Cwft, "a^s\- 

. mation, Mary^ the owner of t\i© \>ooV^lett\)e»^^'a ^nj^^ 
*om,smd book, the object related \o\e««»>^'«^'*^"*^ 

mwbUh they were a part^ U caiWed Cote. 



There are two Numbers, the Singular an 
Plural. 

The Singular number expresses one of 
kind ; as, A book, a pen. 

The Plural number expresses more tha 
one ; as. Books, pens. 

When It DciDD in tae singnlai nomber hu uplnral nil 
niiiciLtion, diat ia, aignifien more than one, it U called 
oollfctioe nono ; aa. People, fiock. 

The plural is generally formed by adding 
or ea to the singular ; as, Hand, bands ; glooi 
gloves ; box, boxes 

Nouns genersllj form the plural b; adding tlia lett 
( to the sioj^lar, when the * Tesdilj combines in miu 
with tbe le«t letter or sjllable. 

Wbea the letter ( does not readily combine in nmi 
with the \3»X letter or ajllsble of the singnlai, the plni 
is fonned by adding e«. 

Thna, nouns ending in jT, ch soft, «A, and », form tl 
plnral by adding es ; as, Fox, (oxet; church, cbnrclie 
yi>A,fiBhe<,' ginat, glaaaea. 

. The following are the principal irregnlariliei wi 
respect to D amber : — 

Nonna ending in ch hard, and in a preceded bj 
Towel, form Che plnral by adding « ; aa, Monarch, m 
narctu; /alia, fuboj. Nonna ending in a preceded bj 
consonant, take ei; aa, Bero, hero« ; except con 
gmtiOtjUTUo, portico, quarto, mlo, tyro, which add < on 

Nonnx ending in 1/ preceded by a consonant, cbangt 

into us,' aa Diilg. duti'ej. In like manner, the wo 

aMa/ibas silalifi in the plnral. Bnt noona ending ii 

preceded by a rowel, and propei namot twbA » mnan 

SI""!' "'''"'' ""e general rale \ as. Dag, ixji i Hn 
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Calf^ cslvet; knife, kmves ; except brief, chief, fief, grief, 
handkerchief; hoof, proof, reproof roof; dwarf, scarf 
wharf; gulf, turf; Jife, strife; safe; which are regulai. 
Nouns ending in ff are also regular; as, Mt^, muff«; 
except staff", which has stat;e«. 

A few nouns take the termination en ; as, oaf, onen ; 
child, children ; man, men, with its compound woman, 
women; footman, foot^nen, <&c. 

Some nouns vary the plural to express a difference of 
meaning; as, Brother, brothers, (sons of the same pa- 
rent,) brethren, (members of the same profession ; ) die, 
dies, (stamps for coining,) dice, (small cubes used in 
(pEunes;) genius geniuses, (persons of great talent,) 
genii, (spirits ;) index, indexes, (tables of contents ;) in- 
dices, (signs in Algebra;) pea, peas, (single 8eedp,) 
pease, (seeds in a mass ;) penny, pennies, (coins,) pence, 
(value of coins in computation.) 

Nouns which have been adopted from foreign languages 
without change, sometimes retain their original plurals ; 
thus : — 



Animalculum 


Animalcula 


Antithesis 


Antitheses 


Apex 


Apices 


Appendix 


Appendices 


Arcanum 


Arcana 


Automaton 


- Automata 


Axis 


Axes 


Bandit ? 
Banditto > 


Banditti 


Basis 


Bases 


Beau 


Beaux 


Calx 


Calces ' 


Cherub 


Cherubim 


Criterion 


Criteria 


Crisis 


Crises 


Datum 


Data 


Desideratum 


Desiderata 


Dilettante 


X>\\«t\asi'Q. 


EtfauviniD 


¥jSl\lnSa. 


Ellipsia 


^^I^^'^^e^ 


EjTAtUW 


¥fft».^i^ 



WfOUSH fiRAMHAB. 



rotmt 






Fod 


a«aa* 






Genera 


Hjpotlwri. 






Hjpothewt 


Igi>L-&»a> 








Lurnn. 






Lamina 


M^, 






a. 


Medium 






Memoiandnm 






Memoranda 


Motamorpharri 








Mondenr 






MeMienrs 










lUdin. 






Radii 


Semph 








Sdrnnln. 






StimnU 


Stntnm 






Strata 


Theiu 






TheiM 


Vertex 






Veitieei 


Virtnoso 






Virtnoxi 


Vortex 






Vorttcei 


The following nonnii i 




be classed nnder anT 


ner»l rale, in the. fonnation of the plnral number : > 


/eel;goote,gtett! 


lowe 


, Ih,; , 


nouM, mice; loUh, ten 


Soma nonna hai 


■0 the aingn 


lar'and plural alike; 


i)«r, lAetp, laint. 






Manr Donos h&i 


•eno 


plnrnl 


: these are chiefly pro 



metals, grain, <kc. ; aa, England, Dublia j ' wini 
gwdnets, pride, tloth; poetry, musie, arUhmeiic; gt 
tiher, iroa ; v/tetU, tarlqi ; Kemp, piieh, mtU, bread, ^ 
Some noDiis want the eingnlar nnmber ; as, Betlo. 
leiinrt, longi, aahes, lariga, ricAet, bvaeU, niialt, Hton 
HUplialM, treechei, draicert, kalendt, no^ea, idea, than 
oaU, victualt, politica, meckanica, alatalica, optieay mat 
malica, ant^xidea., ntinuiua, ifC. 

Among tbia olasB or words aie to he reckoned Mb 
figmijiDg Staraturt, and numners, m ftie aenw. «t 
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GENDER. 

There are three Genders, the Masculine^ the 
Fetnininey and the Neuter. 

Properly speaking, there are only two genders, the 
masculine and the feminine^ corresponding to the two 
sexes ; hut as many nouns helong to neither sex, these 
are classed together^ and denominated netiterj that is, of 
neither gender. 

The names of males are masculine ; as, Man^ 
husbandf father. 

The names of females are feminine ; as 
WomaUy wffey mother. 

The names of things, which are neither male 
nor female, are neuter ; as, House^field^ river. 

^ When a noun may he applied either to a male or a fe- 

male, it is said to be of the common gender ; as. Parent, 
cAiidi friend. 

There are three ways of distingoishing the masculine 
from the feminine : — 

1. By a di£ferent termination ; as*— 

Abhot Abbess 

Actor Actress 

Administrator Administratrix 
Adulterer Adulteress 
. Ai&hassador Ambassadress 
Arbiter Arbitress 

Author Authoress 

Baron Baroness 

Bene&ctor l^enefactress 
Chantress 
Conductress 
Countess 
Czarina 
l>anphine8S 
Deaconess 
THreotxix 



Chanter 

Conductor 

Count 

Czar 
Dmnpldn 
Deacon 
Director 



Duke 


Duchess 


•Elector 


Electress 


Emperor 


Empress 


Executor 


Executrix 


Fornicator 


Fomicatrix 


Giant 


Giantess 


Governor 


Governess 


Heir 


Heiress 


Heritor 


Heritrix 


Hero 


Heroine 


Host 


Hostess 


Hunter 


KTU\tC«%% 


Je^ 


^^-'^^'^'^ 


L.«A 


\a»* 


luBSiAgtW^ \iKQ^«««^^^ 


lA^u 


ViLO-0.«»» 
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'MartFrarins 


Seamster 


Seamstress 


tdJUt 


MarchioneM 




Shepherdes 


Wayor 


Mayoress 


Songster 


Songstress 


Patron 


Patroness 


Sorcerer 


Sorceres* 


Peer 


Peeress 


Sultan 


Sultana 


Poet 


Poetess 


Testator 


TesUtiix 


Priest 


Priostess 


Tiger 


Tigress 


PrincB 


Princess 


Traitor 


Traitrms 


Prior 


Prioress 


Tutor 


Tutoress 


Prophrt 


Prophetess 


Viscoont 




Protflcrar 










S. By a different word \ as— 


Bran 


Belle 


Horse 


MsM 


B<«r 


Sow 


Husband 


ffifo 


Boy 


Girl 


King 


Qneen 




Bride 


Lord 


Lady 


Brother 


Sinter 


Man 


Woman 


Buck 


Doe 


Master 


MistreH 


Bnll 


Cow 


Monk 


Nun • 


Bnlloek 


Heifer 


Milter 


fsr" 


Cock 


Hen ■ 


Nephew 


Colt 


Filly 


Ram 


Ewe 


Dog 


Bitc'h 


Sir 


Madam 


Dr^e 


Dnck 


SloTen 


Slut or slat 


Earl 


Countess 


Son 


ssr- 


F.tliBr 


Mother 


Stag 


Gaffer 




Unile 


Aunt 


Ouider 


Goose 


Widower 


Widow 


Gentleman 


Udy 


Wizard 


Witch 


HaM 


Roe 






3. By prefixing a noiui, an 


adjective, or 


aprononajs 




Maid-s 






Hen-sparrow 


Ma1eM:hild 


Female. 


child 


Ho-goit 


She-goat 




CA 


SE. 




"ban^ a>w 


fk»>» r-^^ 
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' 'the three cases are expressive of the three states of 
- relation to other word§, in one or other of which the 
name of ev^ry. person, place, or thing must be placed. 

. A noun is in the nominative case when it is 
tbe subject of an affirmation or a question. 

A_ noun is in the possessive case when it ex- 
presses ownership or possession. 

A noun is in the objective case when it is 
the end or object of an action, or of some re- 
lation expressed by a preposition. 

Thus, in the example, ^^John took Robert's knife^ 
and put it into the pocket of William's coat," two affir- 
mations are made D^ the verbs took and ptU» The sub- 
ject of these afiirmatioDS, or the person who took and ptU^ 
was John, whose name is, therefore, in the nominative 
case. The object or end of John's action in taking, was 
the kfiife; the object pointed out by the preposition into% 
was ihe pocket I and the object pointed out by the prepo- 
sition o/, was coat; the words knife^ pockety and coat^ are 
therefore in the objective case. The owner of the knite 
was Robert^ and tfie owner of the coat was fFillUim; 
lience the words Robert* 8 and fFilliam's are in the pos- 
sessive case. 

The nominative and the objective of nouns 
are always alike. 

The possessive singular is formed by adding 
89 with an apostrophe before it, to the nomi- 
native ; as, King^ king's. 

When the nominative singular ends in «, ss^ ce, 01 any 
other letter or syllable which will not combine in so and 
with «, the ^ssessive is sometimes formed by merely 
adding the apostrophe ; as, Moses' rod, for rig/tteottsness* 
sake ; for conscience* sake. 

Tie possessive plural \fe iotxc^eftL V3 vA^^^'^ 
ao apostrophe to fiie noiximeKYse % ^^«» ^"^"^^^ 



:> 
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Wlien the nominative plnral does not end in i 
sessive is formed bj adding 9^ with an apostri 
Men^ men's. 

Nouns are thus decb'ned : — 



Singular. 
Nom, Father 
Poss, Father's 
Ol,J, Father 

Singular, 
Norn. Lady 
Pass, Lady's 
O^f. Lady 



Plural. 
Fathers 
Fathers' 
Fathers 



Singular. 
Norn, Child 
Pos8, Child's 
Ofjf. ChUd 



Plural. 


Singular. 


Ladies 


Nom, Lass 


Ladies' 


Poss, Lass's 


Ladies 


Obj. Lass 



* Directions to Teachers. — To find out the nn 

gender of nouns, it is only necessary to attend to tl 

fication, and to ^e modes in which these inflections 

in different sorts of words, as explained in the preced 

The following directions will assist in distinguishing 

The nominatiire case answers to a question begini 

who or wh(U^ vid the word which makes the affirma 

fTho look Rodert's knife f John^ a word which w: 

in the explanation of the cases to be in the nominati 

possessive case answers to a question beginning w 

and the word following the noun, the case of whicl 

found out ; as, Whose knife did John take f Whose p 

he put it into? Robert* s^ William's^ which are hot 

possessive. The objective case answers to a questi< 

ning with whom or what^ and ending with the wo] 

makes the affirmation or points out the relation ; 

did John take t A knife. What did he put it into f . 

What did he put it into the pocket off A coat : t 

which answer to all these questions are in the objec 

Sentences like the prece<ung may be parsed in the i 

manner :—John^ a proper noun, singular number, n 

getnderf and nominative case ; took, a verb ; Roberf. 

per noun, aingalsLr nnmber, mascuAine gendeiT,Mid \ 

^^*jf^^9 a common noun, 8ingulainuTDftieT^"nKVjL\j 

^m^J?^^^^^ ^^^f ^^ « confuxictioii •, wit, «. ; 

^^i^V **^ * prepoaition ; the, the defbat© «ti 
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EXERCISES. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

How many classes of words are there? To what class do 
1 names belong? What words limit the signification of 
Unas? What words are nsed instead of names? What 
ords express qnality ? What words qnalify nonns ? What 
re words which affirm or ask questions called ? What words 
aalify affirmations, and other words expressive of quality ? 
Hiat words are nsed to connect other words ? What words 
otii connect other words, and point ont the relation which 
ae thing hears to another? What words are nsed to ex- 
reit sadden emotion ? 

Ssjf to what class each of the following words helrmgs : — 

Ireland, come, an apple, by, diligent, we, alas ! write, not, 
garden, qnite, walk, good, and, plant, oh ! green, very, mn, 
nt, winter, make, long, hnsh I fraitftil, silver, read, or, the 
iver, happy, bnild, qnickly, sit, large, honse, nor, well, it, 
leorge, school, she, with, aha ! strike, Cork, I, ride, at, pen, 
weeUy^ them, new, him, earth, ah I learn, yon. 

ARTICLE. 

What is an article ? How is a word which has no article 
eforait to be understood? What does a signify? How 

.ve eajie ; c/, a preposition ; fTiUiam's^ a proper noun, singn- 
ir niimber, masculine gender, and possessive case ; coat^ a 
nmnon noun, singular number, neuter gender, and objective 



< 



On each of the words questions like the following may be 
at) to teach the ready application of the preceding rules. 
rbj is John called a. proper noun ? Why is it said to be in 
le lingular number ? masculine gender ? and nominative 
lae ? Why is Robert's said to be in the possessive cajsft ? Wh.^; 

kn^e^eaUed a common noun? WV^ \«\\. «KLWA\^\s^'^ti>K^ 
vtor gender? and objective caao'i YTt^aX. \a ^Qaa ^^ix^^ 
^/ How do noimg m / and fe toim ^^^6 ^Ta»iLTssss^«^^ 
riMiSeesJled the definite «rtiG\el «BA«>^t!^« 
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doM Iht limit the rigikiGoadoii of ■ noaii f How nu 
ticlM ue then ? Wbat is a or an called P and whf ? 
oagbt a to be placed before a Doan ? and vbeo an ? VI 
Oe caUed ? and wli; ? 

Pfiee Article! btfore the follmnng teordt : — 

Man, Ron, fields^ apple, hour, gramniar, hnHbaud^ 
nnioD, B tone, berh, iu&nt, riier, Ub torian, wood, army, ei 

cloodB, gard -"■ ■ >.....-.. 

nniienit;, « 

iDiiTectlhe/Bllouniig emrt: — 

An riTSi, a apple, a amamenl, tn good scholar, an 
a humble man, an hutoiy, a hoar, an ewe, a owl, ai 
an nnion, an priuRe ; a empty parae, an hnmoions Bto 
nflefnl work, a obedient aon, an Bweet pear, an green ; 
indDBtrionB man, a amiable woman, a harmoniouB son 
eheerlnl temper, bo winding atream, a open countenai 
Miere winter, >n mild spring, an warm smniner, ■ abi 

NOUN. 
Wh*t id a nonn ? How many Borta of nonnB are 
Wliat Bort of a n»un is John f and why is it so called 7 
•ort Of aDonnia««utr andwhjiB icsocalled? W~ 
Proper nouns become Common ? How are Donnj infl 
For what pnrpoae are Donns inflected ? What is Nc 
Gender ? Case ? How many nnmbera are there ? Wl 
collective nonn ? Haw is the plnral formed ? When do 
form the plnral by adding «>* What terminatioQa a 
letters require et after them in the formation of the 
nnmber ? How do nouns ending in o, p, and / or / 
the plnral? How many Genders are tbere ? Wke 
nonn said to be of the common gender ? What are th 
ways of disdnguisbing Che mascaline &om the fen 
How many Cases are there? What do the cases ei 
H^bat caaea in nouns are always alike 7 How is thn 1 
n're isaae formed iu the BingnW Kn& ux '^ -^qtt^ m 
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DUHnguiah Proper wounafrom Common in the following : 

Dublin, city, time, nation, Patrick, hope, dog, hononr, 
friend, Ldxnerick, table, kindness, portion, peasantry, Italy, 
fleet, stream, happiness, London, boy, America, debt, people, 
Thomas, Henry, mountain, hat, multitude, party, Cesar, 
regiment, Bristol, virtue, continent, grammar. 

In what number are — 

Field, plants, beast, rams, globes, cloud, virtue, vices, sun, 
blackness, box, leaves, quartos, * alkali, inches, duty, asses, 
wish, heroes, tetrarchs, money, righteousness, knives, footman, 
child!, peas, axes, cherub, phenomena, jcrisis, genus, data, 
effluvia, stratum, lueses, teeth, salmon, sheep, whiteness, folly, 
morale spectacles, antipodes, tongs, riches, optics, annals, 
victuals, bread, milk, iron, mathematics, brass, amends, nevrs, 
slmB, people, multitude? 

Form the Plural of— 

Flower, watch, junto, staff, woman, bandit, erratum 
goose, index, magus, seraph, brother, hoof, grotto, tax, gar- 
den, orange, miss, city, bay, gulf, monarch, tree, loaf, mouse, 
MLtomaton, hypothesis, penny, die, bush, deer, muff, lady, 
imdiui, potato, ox, genus, criterion. 

Correct the following errors: — 

Good scholares are always attentive to their studys, and to 
fhe instructiones of their teacheres. The huntsmans killed 
two fbx. I saw a husbandmen ploughing, with six oxes. 
Yon can see ten churchs from the top of that hill : it is a pros- 
pect which even monarchs might admire. Hannibal was 
one of the greatest heros of ancient tims. We are only tyroes 
in grammar. The innkeeper borrowed two dozens of knifes 
and forkes; and he not only took great care of them, but 
returned them in a few daies ; both of which are proofes that 
he was deserving of the favour. That old man has two staffs, 
one in each hand: how ridiculous these ladys would appear 
if each of them had two muffes. Obedient childes are anxiQu.^ 

• to plea^ their parentei. Thene young 'mwii% ^t^ ^\<k^\. ^«ksw\ 
dMrf ure brethren, being sones of t\ie «tfcne ^^«t» 'Wisi^Ns 

M good erop ofomt, but the wlieata in tXi© iwixX. ^^^^^'^^ 
good. I wDl give jon two golds fox ^bie© %KVN«t%* 'V^'«»* 
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well skilled in mechanic: he has invented a new kiz 
bellow. Lend me yonr scissor to cut this thread. Davi<i 
a man of excellent moral* and pleasing manner, and 
acquainted with letter. 

Whed is the gender of— 

King, dnck, shepherd, beanty, heart, flock, woman, wi 
er, boy, companion, lady, uncle, Mary, virtue, master, l 
husband, witness, aunt, head, parent, wisdom, Charles, pr 
empress, Belfiut, cousin, nun ? 

fThai U thefeniimne of— 

Hero, nephew« lord, stag, abbot, marquis, hart, <i 
sultan, host, ram. Brother, milter, testator, male-child, g 
wizard, executor, beau, monk, bullock, viscount, marg 
earl, director, he-goat, sloven, buck ? 

In whcU case is each of the folUnoing nouns : — 

A man's hand ; mexm the pen ; John writes ; the k* 
crown; in the field; ladies'_ gloves ; children's toys ; s 
the table; from Cork to Limerick; Charles' hat; the 
read the boys' books ; lend a slate and pencil ; Caesar ii 
scholar and a warrior; the ways of wisdom are wa] 

Sleasantness ; man's happiness does not consist in the a 
ance of his possessions ; the scholar's improvement i 
master's object? 

Correct the following errors :— 

Jame's sister was Roberts' husband. My uncle h 
greatest benefactress. The duke is a distinguished hex 
That young lady is the marqui's nephew, and is about 
married to the ambassadors' daughter: she is a count i 
own right. Henries' daughter was much grieved ai 
childs death. My brothers wifes mother arrived last z 
A mothers tenderness' and a fathers' care are natures 
for mans advantage. Wisdoms precepts' form the good : 
interest and happiness. 

Parse the following sentences^ staiing the number^ gmd 
and case of each of the nouns : — 

A dnke^ a xnargnis, an earl, and a viscount, were i 

«^ ibs review. The king and the beggar, the nrinoe an 

/'*'"*««>4 «iiei£adie to OeiaiBfortimeB of Ufe. Uvuim 
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daeeived hj fitlse appearances. James and I are rivals ; but 
wewdo not cease to be friends. Charles was a man of know • 
ledge, learning, politeness, and religion. 

Th* nnwearied snn, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's power display. 
And publishes to every land, 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Peevishness and passion often prodnce from trifles the most 
serious mischiefe. Tmth and candonr powiess a powerful 
charm: they bespeak universal favonr. Iieaming does net 
grow np in the mind of its own accord : it is the frnit of long 
cultivation, and the acquisition of labour and care. 



III. — Adjective. 

An Adjective is a word wliicb qualifies a 
noun. . 

Adjectives qualify nouns by ascribing to the objects oi 
which they are the names, some property or other oir- 
cuinstance which distinguishes them from some other 
objects of the same kind. Thus, in the example a sweet 
apple^ apple is the name of an object, and sweet describes 
a distinctive quality of that object: hence the word sweet 
is an adjective. In like manner, in the examples, a large 
garden^ a new hook^ the words large and new are adjec- 
tives, because they express circumstances concerning 
thft garden and the book referred to, which distinguish 
tfaem from some other gardens and books. 

Adjectives have three forms; the Positive j 
the Comparativey and the SuperlaMve, 

An adjective is in the positive form when it 
does not express eomparison ; as,.A ncA man. 

An adjective is in the comparative form, 
/ when it expresses comparison between two 
or between one and a Ti\Hiv\^t \3b!&i&\^ ^^^^<^^ 
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tively; as, John is richer tban James: h< 
richer than all the men in London. 

An adjective is in ihe superlative form, wl 
it expresses comparison between one bxh 
number of individuals taken separately : 
John is the richest man in London. 

Adjectives expressive of properties or circnmsta 
which cannot be increased, have only the positive ft 
as, A circular road ; the chief end ; extreme measure 
The positive is nsed to denote the existence of t 
quality in an object without comparing it directly 
I any odier object; but in adjectives of dimension, 

. I soma others, comparison is implied, though it is no 

I pressed ; thus, we say of a walking-stick, compared 

I a twig that it is thick — compared with a tree that 

small. The comparative not only expresses compai 
between two , or between one and a number taken 
lectively, but denotes that a greater or less degree o 
quality exists in the one than in the other. In like i 
ner the superlative not only expresses compari«)oi 
tween one and a number of individuals token separa 
but denotes the greatest or least degree of the quali 
the object vrith which each of the others is comp 
Thus, we say of an apple, it is sweet; comparing it 
I another apple, we say it is sweeter^ meaning that it 

sesses a greater degree of the quality of sweetness ; 
paring it with each apple in a number, we say it i 
sweetest, meaning that of all the apples referred^ t 
possesses the quality of sweetness in the greatest dc 
because the different forms of the adjective thus ex 
different degrees of quality, they are generally c 
the Degrees of Comparison. 

The comparative is formed by adding e 
the positive ; as, Greats greater; small^ sma 

When the positive ends in «, the letter r only is a« 
a39 XMrge, larger. 

The superlative is formed \>y adding est tc 
positiyre ; as Grreaty greatest ; small, «n«i\> 
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Wlien the poflitave ends in 6 the letters stonlj&re added 
M, Largey large«^. 

When die positive ehds in y preceded by a consonanti 
the y is changed into t before er and est; as, Happy, 
happitfr happi^^^. 

When the positive ends in a single consonant, preceded 
by a single vowel, the consonant is doubled before er and 
est; as, Ht^ hot^, hottesL 

The comparative is also formed by prefixing 
%ore to the positive ; and the superlative, by 
prefixing most; as, Useful, more useful, most 
iseful. 

Adjectives of one syllable, and dissyllables ending in y 
and e nsnally form the comparative and superlative by 
adding er and est, or r and st. All other adjectives of 
two syllables, and adjectives of more than two syllables, 
usually form the comparative and superlative by prefixing 
more and most. 

A few adjectives form the superlative by adding most 
to the positive or comparative, as, Fore^ foremost; upper 
nppermo^^. 

The syllable ish is sometimes added to the positive to 
lessen its signification ; as, Black, blackt«A, W hen the 
positive ends in e, the e is omitted before urA/^as, fThite, 
whit»A. 

The signification of the positive is also lessened by pre- 
fixing the adverbs less and least; as. Useful, less nseful, 
least useful. 

The adverb very is ofteu prefixed to the positive to in- 
erease its signification by expressing a degree of quality 
somewhat less than the greatest or superlative degree ; 
•8, Wise, very wise. 

The following adjectives are irregular in the formation 
of the comparative and superlative : — 

Bad^ 

Evil> worse worst 

lU 5 

Far tiarther &rthest 
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Good 
Hind 

In 

Late 

Little 

Low 

Many > 
Mncb \ 

Near 




Up 



better 
hinder 

inner 

5 later 

i latter 

less 

lower ' 
more 

nearer 

nether 
5 older 
\ elder 

outer 

nnder 

npper 



best 

! hindmost 
hindermost 
J inmost 
innermost 
J latest 
last 
least 
5 lowest 
\ lowermost 

most 

J nearest 
next 

nethermost 
^ oldest 
i eldest 
\ outermost 
\ ntmost 

nndermost 
S uppermost 
^upmost • 



* Directions to Teachers. — It has been already 
plained that Adjectives may be distingnished from the ot 
parts of speech by their making sense with^a noon, or by t] 
answering a question in reference to the noun, beginning ¥ 
the words, What sort of. Thns, we can say, a sweet am 
but we cannot say, a swist large, a sweet it^ or a sweet tei 
Or, if we ask, fThat sort of apple isitf the word sweet, wl 
answers the question, is shown to be an adjective. liV 
ther an adjective has any other form than the Pdsitive 
only be ascertained by considering whether its significal 
can be increased or diminished ; and whether it is regula 
irregular, or in what manner the Comparative and Superla 
are formed, must be learned by attending carefully to 
preceding rules and examples. When an adjective is in 
comparati re or superlative, it should be asked, why it is 
thns. Why is richer put in the comparative form ? Becau 
comparison is made, first, between John and James, and t 
^^ireen ^^^ ^1,^ ^// ^^ ^^^ ^ Lofwlon taSL«a toget 
»^Ar IS rKAesiput in the raperlatiTe toTm? B«cva«« *. < 
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EXERCISES. 

ADJECTIVE. 

Wliat u an adjective ? How do adjectives qnalify nouns t 
How many forms have adjectives ? When is an adjective in 
the Positive form ? in tiie Comparative ? in the Saperlative ? 
What acljectives have only the positive form ? What is the 
UM of the positive ? What adjectives imply- comparison in 
the positive form ? What is the nse of the comparative r 
of the superlative ? What are the positive, comparative, and 
superlative generallT called ? and why ? How is the com- 

' parative formed ? How is the superlative formed ? How are 
the comparative and superlative formed, when the positive 

** ends in e f when the positive ends in y preceded by a con- 

psiison is mide between John and each man in Ltmdon taken 
separately. 

Sentences containing the Article, Noun, and Adjective* 
may be parsed as follows, the explanations being drawn from 
- the pnpQ by such questions as. Why is it called an acyective r 
, Why aie the comparative and superlative formed by adding r 
and s^ Ac. Ac jl wisetnan ; an amiable woman ; the last day, 
A the indefinite article, limiting the signification of man ; 
ufMtfy an acljective in the positive form, qualifying man^ com- 
parative tourer, superlative wisest, formed by adding r and si 
to the positive; man, a noun, singular number, masculine 
gender, and nonoinativA case ; an, the indefinite article, writ- 
ten an because the next word begins with a vowel ; amicUtle, 
I an a^ective, in the positive form, comparative tiwre amiable, 
: sperlative motrt amiaoU, so formed because the positive is 8 
; word of four syllables, to which it would be inconvenient tc 
add r and et; woman, a noun, singular number, feminine 
gender, and nominative case, possessive woman's, plural wo- 
men^ possessive toomen'^; the, the definite article, limiting the 
signincation of day ; last, an adjective in the superlative form, 
qualifying day, irregular in the formation of the comparativ( 
and superlative, kUer or latter, latest or last, later and latesi 
being generally applied to time, latter and last to number and 
order; dsy^ a noun, singular number, neuter gender, and 
nomiiiative case, forming the plural by adding <^ because the 
final jr is pjvceded by a vowel. 
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sonant ? when the positive ends in a single consonant, 
J ceded by a single vowel ? Is there any other way of forn 

■ I the comparative and superlative ? What adjectives genei 

> I form the comparative and superlative by adding er and a 

r and st f What adjectives always form the comparative 
superlative by more and most t How do a few adjectives i 
the superlative ? How is the signification of the positive sc 
times lessened ? What adverbs afe sometimes placed be 
the positive to lessen its signification ? What adverb is c 
prefixed to the positive to express a degree of quality sc 
what less than the superlative ? What are those adjecl 
called which do not form their companttive and superli 
t by the preceding rules ? ^ 

{ fThat are the comparative and ntperlative of— 

; Bright, diligent, thin, noble, bad, pretty, fearful, bi 

warm, active, worthy, cold, large, industrious, affable, ^ 
obedient, gloomy, able, sad, little, strong, near, dutiful, sei 
big, good, careless, late, fruitful ? 

In what form are the aeffectwee — 
Mildest, better, high, more, uttermost, happiest, worth 
least, whiter, lowermost, worse, cruel, eldest, gentle, ma 
ficent, best, many, less, gayest, peaceful, virtuous, sweei 
evil, inmost, happier, miserable, temperate, useful ? 

Correct the folUnving errors : — 

He expects to see more happyer days. You have got 
lesser share. Alexander the Great is a most historical per 
age. It is the duty and privilege of man to worship theSu 
mest Being. Autunm is the interesting^st season of the ]i 
Tuesday was more cold than Mondav. This summer is h 
than the latest. Robert is more taller than William. S 
mon was the wiseest man ; Methuselah was the eldest. • 
is livelyer than Mary. This is the beautifnlest flower I 
saw. My hat is littler than yours, but his is the littlet 
the three Patrick is the negligentest boy in the class, 
was reduced to the extremest poverty. 

Parse the following sentences : — 

A ^od boy ; the tallest girl ; an upright man ; a lofty t 

splendid ta.lent» ; fair weather; the best neighbour ; the 

^^r'a boapitsible maiudoii; man's chief «iid\ thfi kni^h 
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the round table relentless war ; a frnitfdl field ; Edward is 
a most agreeable companion. ^< profligate life leads to a 
miserable death. The smooth stream, the serene atmosphere, 
the mild zephyr, are the- emblems of. a gentle temper, and a 
peaceful life : among the sons of strife, all is load and tem- 
pestnoufl. 

O happy is the man, who hears 
Instruction's warning voice, 

And who celestial wisdom makes 
I * His early, only choice. 

' Multitades, in the most obscure stations, are not less eager 
in their ^etty broils, nor less toAiented by their passions, 
&aa if princely honours were the prize for which they contend. 



IV. — Pronoun. 
A Pronoun is a word used in place of a noun. 

Thus, in the sentence, ./oAn w€U in the garden : he says 
tkdi it is full of trees ^ which are covered with fruity he^ is 
used in place oiJohn^ it, in place of garden, and which, in 
place of trees, to prevent the repetition of these nuuns. 

There are three kinds of pronouns ; Per' 
99nalf Relative^ and Demonstrative, 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Personal Pronouns are so called because 
they are used instead of the names of persons, 
places, and things. 

The personal pronouns are /, thou, he, she^ 
and U. 

/, which is used when a person speaks of himselfi is 
called the pronoun of Hhe first person. 

ThoH or you, used in speaking to another, is called the 
pronoun of the second pertion. 

He, Me, i^ used in speaking of a person or chln%> aca 
•■Ikd eke jmrnouns of the thxrA ^«T«oii. 
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as, The friend that helps ; the bird that bid^^. 
the knife thai cuts. 

What includes both the antecedent and the 
relative ; as, I did what he desired me, that is 
1 did that which he desired me. 

Because u^Ao/ inclxides both tlie antecedent and the 
relative, it is sometimes called a Compound Pronoun, 
For the same reason, whoever and whatever jdaj be con- 
sidered compound pronouns, as in the examples. Whoever 
said so was mistaken, that is. The person who said so 
was mistaken ; Whatever you do, do quickly, that b. 
That which you do, do quickly. 

Relative pronouns have the singular and 
plural alike. 

Who is either masculine or feminine ; which^ 
that^ are masculine, feminine, or neuter ; wJicU^ 
as a relative pronoun, is always neuter. 

Thaty whaty are not varied by case. Who^ 
and which are thus declined : — 

Sing, and Plur» Sing, and Plur, 

Norn, Who Norn. Which 

Pass, Whose . Poss, Whose 

Obj. Whom O^f, Which 

Who, which^ and what^ when used to ask 
questions, are called Interrogative Pron<funs. 

In asking questions, who refers to persons, whiek to 
persons or things out of some definite number, wkai to 
persons or things indefinitely ; as. Who said so ? Which 
of you said so? What person said so? Which book 
shall I take ? What house is that ? 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Demonstrative Pronouns are so called be- 
cause they point out particularly the persona 
or objects to wbicb they refer. 
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Tbe demonstratiye pronouns are this and 
that ; in the plural these and those, 

7%M and these are applied to persons or things near at 
band, or last named ; that and those to persons or things 
at a distance in time or place ; as, T/6if> earth, these trees; 
Mo/' sky, those stars ; The Bank of Ireland and the Cns- 
tom-honse, are two of the most magnificent bnildings in 
Dublin : this is on the north side of the river, and that 
on the south side.* 

* Directions to Teachers. — The nouns for which the 
personal and relative pronouns are used may easily be found 
out by putting questions beginning with wfu> and whatf thus, 
fFho says that it is full of trees f John, JVtMt is full of 
trees f the garden, Wiial qre coveted with fruit f tiie trees 
Care must be taken not to confound thai as a relative pro- 
noun with that as a demonstrative and thai used as a conjunc- 
tion. When it is a relative pronoun its place may be supplied 
by who or which ; when a demonstrative pronoun, its place 
may be supplied by the definite article t/ie ; when neither who^ 
mAm^A, nor the can be used in its place, it is a conjunction. 

Sentences containing pronouns may be parsed as follows : — 
/ recofnmend these boys to your care^ 1 hope you will find them 
diligent, i, a personal pronoun, first person, singular num- 
ber, common gender, and nominative case; recommend^ a 
verb ; these a demonstrative pronoun, pointing out^^«, in the 
plural number, singular Mtjf ; boys^ a noun, plural number, 
masculine gender, and objective case ; to^ a preposition ; your^ 
R personal pronoun, second person, singular number, com. 
mon gender, and possessive case, nominative thou^ or you^ pos- 
sessive, thine^ thy ^ your ^ ot yours, objective thee, or you; care, 
a noun, singular number, neuter gender, and objective case ; 
/, a personal pronoun, first person, plural we ; hope, a verb; 
you, a personal pronoun second person, singular number, 
coomion gender, and nominative case ; will, a verb ; find, a 
verb ; them, a personal pronoun, third person, plural number, 
masculine gender, and objective case, used in place ol boys, 
nominative singular he, nominative plural they ; diligent, an 
adjective qualitying boyH, in the positive form, comparatiYo 
more diHgent, superlative; titoit dUtgma* 
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EXERCISES. 

PRONOUN. 

Wltat ii a pTonoDD J How rnsnj kinds of pripoTiuR an 
there 7 Wbj are pergonal pronoune lo called ? wia,t are tha 
peisoiwl pronouDS ? what is tha proDonn of the firat peraon 7 
of the second ? What ore the pronouns of the third «non 7 
What pronoun in need in both the sing^ilai and the plnral ? 
When is tAou nsed ? Is >f nsed only in place of a noon i 
What does it point ont in the expressions it rami; it fitexeit 
When are the posseBxives my, thy, her, Ac, oaed P and when 
mine, thine, heri, &e., ? What word is sometinieB »dded to 
render the posse a live more emphatic? What are the Recipro. 
cal proQonns ? To what oaaes are aelf, lelvei added ? Whj 
are they called reciprocal prononna ? 

Why aie Relative pronoonB so called ? What is a word oi 
clause called, to which a relative prononn refers ? What are 
the relative prononna? To what is icho applied? mhicAf 
■nd Ihair Why is tehal called a componnd pronoun! 
What other words may be conaidered componnd prooonns I 
What are always alike in relative prononna ? What are (he 
genders of the relative prononns ? What relative pranonni 
are varied by case 7 What are the interrogative pranomiB i 
How arp they applied ? 

Why are Demonstrative pronouns so called? what an 
tha demoaatra^Te pronouns P How are th^ applied 7 
What Had e/prmtOToi it — 

Mine, these, we, them, thon, hers, that, my, this, onr, whom, 
bis, thy, he, it, those, who, ns, their, me, onrs, whose, him, 
thine, yonr, they, her, ita, ye, I, she, sel^ which f 

K'Tiai are the perton, nmnier, gender, and cote of — 

Onr,her, him, them, you, ns, mine, thee, what, those, whom, 
this, their, which, it, die, yon, who, theirs, these, I, thy, that 
she, your, selves? 

Carreql the faiiaieing ermrt : — 

Thia book is my. Is that yonrs pen ? Give me hers slate 
It washim own bnlt. Let them do it thnyselves. Come thon 
j«;£ 1 which teach. Von which learn. The books whos 
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Parse the following aentencea ;— 
I fliiall hear yonr lesson when you can say it. He may 
^nend his own pen. Can she go by herself? Is that knife of 
yonrs sharp ? Whose pencil is this ? Do onto others, as yon 
wish that they should do unto you. Such errors as these are 
sure to be detected. Write such a letter as will please your 
&ther and mother. As far as happiness is to be found on 
earth, we must look for it, not in the world, or the things 
of iha world ; but within ourselves, in our temper, and in our 
heart. 

V. — Verb. 

A Verb is a word which affirms, commands, 
or asks a question. 

Thus, the words John the tahle^ contain no assertion : 
but when the word strikes is introduced, something is 
affirmed, which is either true or not true : h&sice ^trtkes 
is a verb, that is, it is the word which gives meaning to 
the sentence. Sometimes the verb, or asserting word, is 
omitted ; thus, in th^ example, did you hear the voice f 
yes^ the adverb which answers the question, makes an 
affirmation in reply, but the verb / did is ujiderstood. 

The simple form of the verb without inflection, is, in 
this Grammar, called thiB root of the verb ; thus, Love is 
thavDot of the verb to Love. 

A verb is said to be transitive when the action passes 
from the subject of it to some other object, and intran- 
sitive when the action remains with the subject, thus ; 
J love him: love is transitive, because the action love 

5 asses from the subject / to the object him. Whereas, 
walk, J sit, I run, are intransitive, because the actions 
walking, sitting, running, remain with the subject /. 
Many verbs may be used either transitively or intransi- 
tively ; thus, I am writing, may be regarded as intransi- 
tive, having no reference to any thing written, but J am 
writing a letter is transitive, the action passing to the 
object letter. So, / walk^ is intransitive, out / walk a 
horae^ Ib transitive. 

Verbs are inflected by NumAer.^ Pw^^w^ 
Ten^e^ and Mood. 
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Verbs have two numbers^ like nouns and proaouns, to 
•xpress whether the affirmation, <&c., is made of one, or 
more than one ; as, he learns^ they learn. 

Verbs have three persons^ like the personal pronouns, 

to denote whether the affirmation, <&c., is maide of the 

person who speaks, the person who is spoken to, or the 

[' person or thing spoken of ; as, I leam^ tiiiou learnest^ he, 

she, or it learns, 

j . Verbs have two Simple Tenses, the Present 

\ i and the Past. 

' ' The tenses of the verb denote the time of the action oi 

state of being ; as, I write^ that is, I am engaged in the 
act of writing at the present time ; I wrote^ that is, I waa 
engaged in the act of writing at some past time. 

Verbs have four simple Moods, InfiniHve^ 
Indicative^ Conditional and Imperative, 

The moods or modes of the verb denote the manner in 
which it is nsed ; as for affirming, commanding, dec. 
Thus, when the sense of the verb is expressed without 
reference to time or person, or when it is nsed as a nonn 
it is pnt in the Infinitive Mood:, the sign of which if 
the preposition to with the root of the principal verb^ 
as, To love. To have loved. When the verb is nsed to 
■; express a simple affirmation, whether present, past, oi 

^ fntnre, it is put in the Indicative Mood; as, / tmte, 1 

tprote, I will torite. When the verb is nsed to expresi 
a condition, it is put in the Conditional Mood; as, Ij 
f foritf, 4lthough I write. When the verb is nsed U 
express a command or entreaty, it is pnt in the /m< 
pereUive ; as, H^rUe thou. 

Verbs have two ParOdpleSy the AcUte and 
the Passive, 

Verbs have two verbals, the one usually called tfai 

Infinitive, the other, the Participles. The infinitive ex- 

presfiea the sense of the verb in a substantive form, the 

participlea^ in an adjective form ; «a^ To rise sarh/ is 

^^^4w- j4n early rising man. The newly men mn 
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The participle in tn^, frequently is used as a substantive* 
and thus it is equivalent to another infinitive ; e.g. Rising 
early is healthful^ and To rise early is keaUh/ul^ are 
equivalent. 

^erbs are Regular^ Irregular^ or Defective. 

A vast majority of the verbs of the language form their 
passive participle like their simple past tense ; namely, 
oy adding e<^ or ^ to the root of the verb, and are called 
regular; as — 

Present, Past, Passive Participle. 

Ldve Loved Loved 

Learn Learned Learned 

■ Verbs are considered irregular^ when they fotm. their 
passive participle in any other way than as above ; as-^ 

Present, Past, Passive Participle. 

Begin Began Begun 

Write Wrote Written 

Some verbs are defective^ by wanting one or more of 
these parts ; as— 

Present. Past, Passive Participle. 

Can Could (Wanting) 

May Might ( " ) 

The following is a list of, the Irregular and Defective Verbs 
low in use. 

Present. Past. 

Lbide abode 

^m was 

krise arose 

Lwake a^ivoke or awaked 

iake baked 

lear, to bring forth bore or bare 

tear, to carry bore or bare 

leat beat 

lacoma became 

leffin . began 

(«£old. beheld 



Passive ParUdple* 

abode 
been " 
arisen 
awaked 

-^baked or baken 
bom 
bolme 

beat or beaten 
become 
begun 
beheld or beholden 
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Present, 



Past, 



Passwe ParHc^U, 



Bend 


bent or bendeld 


bent or bended 


Bereave 


bereft or bereaved 


bereft or bereaved 


Beseech 


besought 


besought 


Bid 


bade or bid 


bid or bidden 


Bind 


bound 


bound 


Bite 


bit 


bitten or bit 


Bleed 


bled 


bled 


Blow 


blew 


blown 


Break 


broke or brake 


broken 


Breed 


bred 


bred 


Bring 


brought 


brought 


Build 


built or builded 


built or builded 


Burst 


burst 


burst 


Bny 


bought 


bought 


Cast 


cast 


cast 


Catch 


caught or catched 


caught or catched 


Chide 


chid or chode 


chidden or chid 


Choose 


chose 


chosen 


Cleave, to adhere 


clave or cleaved 


cleaved 


Cleave, to split 


clove, clave, or cleft cloven or cleft 


Cling 
Clothe 


clung 


clung 


clothed or clad 


clothed or clad 


Come - 


came 


come 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Crow 


crew or crowed 


crowed 


Creep 


crept 


crept 


Cut 


cut 


cut 


Dare, to venture 


durst or dared 


dared 


Deal 


dealt or dealed 


dealt or dealed 


Dig 


dug or digged 


dug or digged 


Do 


did 


done 


Draw 


drew 


drawn 


Drink 


drank 


dnmk 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


DweU 


dwelt or dwelled 


. dwelt or dwelled 


Eat 


ate 


eaten 


Fall 


fell 


fEillen 


Peed 


fed 


fed 


I^eoJ 


felt 


felt 


I^^g-ht 


fought 


{OTIg^\ 
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Itf. 



iedown 



Poit. 


Passive Parikipi^. 


found 


found 


fled 


fled 


flung 


flung 


flew 


flown 


forbore or forbare 


forborne 


forgot 


forgotten or forgot 


forsook 


forsaken 


froze 


frozen 


got or gat 


got or gotten 


^It or gilded 


gilt or gilded 


girt or girded 


girt or girded 


gave 


given 


went^ ; 


gone . 


graved 


graven or graved 


ground 


ground 


grew 

hung or hanged 

had 

heard 


grown 

hung or hanged* 

had 

heard 


heaved or liov« . 


heaved or hoven 


helped 


helped or holpen 


hewed 


hewn or hewed 


hid 


hidden or hid 


hit 


hit 


held 


held or holden 


hurt X 
kept ^ 


hurt 


kept 


knelt 


knelt 


knit or knitted 


knit or knitted 


knew 


known 


laded 


laden 


laid 


laid. 


led-- 


led 


left 


left 


lent 


lent 


let 


let 


lay 


' lain or lien 



<9ged m the gense of ^ViVVeA. Vj \i«3x^%^^ %^€&>ek'^Mb. 
prwent use. 
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Present, 



Lift 
Light 
LcMkd 
Lose 
Make 
Mean 
Meet 
Mow 
Pay 
Put 
Quit 
Read 
Rend 
Rid 
Ride 
Ring 
Rise 
Rive 
Run 
Saw 
Say 
See 
Seek 
Seethe 
Sell 
Send 
Set 
Shake 
Shape 
Shave 
Shear 
Shed 
Shine 
Shew 
Show 
Sbos 
Shoot 
SbrinMr 

Shut 



Past, 



Passive 



lifted w Uft 


lifted or 


lighted or lit 
loaded 


lighted 
loaden i 


lost 


lost 


made 


made 


meant or meaned 


m^ant 6 


met 


met 


mowed 


mown 


paid 

put 

quit or quitted 

read 


paid 

put 

* *, 
quit 

read 


rent 


rent 


rid 


rid 


rode 


ridden < 


rang or rung 


rung 


rose 


risen 


rived 


riven 


ran 


run 


sawed 


sawn 01 


said 


said 


saw 


seen 


sought 
seethed or sod 


sought 
sodden 


sold 


sold 


sent 


sent 


set 


set 


shook 


shakes 


shaped 
shaved 


shaped 
shaved 


sheared or shore 


shbru 


shed 


shed 


shone or shined 


shone 


shewed 


shewn 


showed 


shown 


shod 


«\xod 


shot 


«^ot 


shrank or flihrunk 

shred 

shut 
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Past, 

^ fang or tnng 
sank or sunk 
iiat 
slew 
slept 
sHd 
slnng 
iplunk 

slit or fllitted 
emote 
sowed 

spoke or spake 
sped 
spent 

spilt or spilled 
spun or span 
spit or spat 
split or splitted 
spread 

sprang or spmng 
stood 
stole 
stnck 
stnng 

stank or stnnk 
strode or strid 
struck 
strung 
strove 

strewed or ? 
strowed 5 
swore or sware 
sweat 
swept 
swelled 
swam or swum 
swung 



Passive Pariieipis, 

sung 

sunk % 

sat or sitten 

slain 

slept 

slidden 

slung 

slunk 

slit or slitted 

smitten 

sown or sowed* 

spoken 

sped 

spent 

spilt or spilled 

spun 

spit or spitten 

split or splitted 

spread 

sprung 

stood 

stolen 

stuck 

stung 

stunk 

stridden 

struck or stricken 

strung 

striven 

sworn 

sweat 

swept 

swelled or swollen 

swum 



a incorrect nw. axiam^ Iwni^'* •ewed^' ^^*^^ 
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PreaetU. 


PasU 


Passive Partw^/f, 


Take 


topk 


taken 


Teach 


taught 


taught 


Tear 


tore or tare 


torn 


Tell 


told 


told 


Think 


thought 


thought 


Thrive 


throve or thriven 


thriven 


Throw 


threw 


thrown 


Thrnst 


thrust 


thrust 


Tread 


trod or trode 


trodden 


Wax 


waxed 


waxed or waxen 


Wear 


wore 


^ worn 


Weave 


wove 


' woven 


Weep 


wept 


wept 


Win 


won 


won 


Wind 


wound or winded 


wound 


Work 


wrought or worked 


wrought or worked 


Wring 


wrung or wringed 


wrung or wringed 


Write 


wrote or writ 


written or writ 


Writhe 


writhed 


writhen or writhed 


The Defective Verbs are as follows :- 


— 


Present, 


Past. 


P(usive Participle 


Can 


could 




Forego 




foregone 


May 


might 


■ 


Must 


must 


1 


Ought 


ought 




Quoth 


quoth 


" 


Shall 


should 




Will 


would 




Wis 


' wist 




Wit or wot 


wot 





Verbs may also be divided into Principe 
and Aux^iliary. 

A principal verb is that without which a sentence i 

clause contains no affirmation. An awnliary is a vei 

joined to the root or participles of a principal verb, \ 

expreaa time and manner with greater preciiion ^ tha 

caa be done hy the tenflee and meoda m tlhcat 100^ 



!■ 
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form. Thus, the sentence, I am vmiing an exercise; 
when I thail have finished it^ I shall read it to the class^ ban 
no meaning without the principal verba torc^tn^, finished^ 
read; bnt the meaning is rendered more definite, et<pe- 
cially with regard to time, bj the auxiliary verbs am^ 
have^ shalL 

The Auxiliary Verbs are, 5e, rfo, havey sAally 
willy mayy caUy lety mu^L 

Conjugation of a Regular Verb. 

Root* Love. 

RADICAL FARTS. 

Present Indicative, Past, Passive Participle. 

Love Loved Loved 

IHDICATIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

I 11 love 1 We love 

I S Thou lovest* 2 Ye or you love 

, / 3 He, «he, or it loves or lo^eth U They lovef 

* The second person singular, is in use, chiefly in addresses 
to the Deity. In addressing individuals, the second person 
plural, is used. Some gnunmarians have, on this account, 
represented such a phrase as, You luve^ as singular, because 
it may be addressed to an individual. But it seems to be 
merely a form adopted to avoid the abruptness of a direct 
addressi as the Italians are accustomed to address superiors 
} in the third person. 

t In both the tenses of the indicative mood, the first person 

J' sinffular is the same with all the three pp^nons plural. It 
will not, therefore, be necessary to repeat the three persons 
of the plural. This observation is universal in all verbs 
regular and irregular, with the sole exception of the verb 
1 tooey which has the first perso? singular present, / am ; and 
in the plural, we, ye or vou, and they are. Also in the past 
tense, first person singular, / was ; plural, «w, ye or you, or 
<AMf were^ Even in this verb all the persons plural are alike. 
in the post tense of the ini^ic%\m ^^ ^^x v^^Ss^^^x> 
eooM tingmaif are alwsyt li^e «bA \3b»» fic«vi% "^^ ^i«&» 
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Pcut Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I loved 1. We loved, dkc* 

3. Thou lovedst 

CONDITIONAL MOOD.* 

«• ^ J Present Tense, «» » 

Singular, Plural, 

1. If I love, <fec. 1. If we love dkc. 

with the plural. It will therefore be uxmecessarj to give t 
third persou singular of the past tense. 

In the conditional mood, all the persons singular a: 
plural are alike, as, If I love; Ifthmt hve; If he love; If i 
love ; I/ye or you love ; If they love. Past, 1/ I loved ; ifih 
loved; If he loved; If we loved ; If ye or you loved; if th 
loved. The only exception to this, is, that the second per* 
singular, past tense, conditional mood of the verb Bcy m 
be either If thou were, or If thou wert. We sometimes i 
deed find the second person as in the indicative: If th 
hvest; If thou lovedst: but in these cases the indicative 
used to express a condition usually for a purpose to be afb 
wards explained. It will therefore be necessary to give oi 
the first person of the conditional mood in either tense. 

* This mood is called, in many Grammars, the subjuneti 
mood, meaning, that it is subjoined to the indicative mm 
But the name conditional mood, intimates the purpose : 
which it is subjoined to the indicative, namely, to expren 
condition upon which the indicative phrase depends. 

Let it be particularly remarked that this mood is used i 

to express an assertion depending upon a condition, but t 

condition itself. Much confusion has arisen from confoni 

ing these two things which are essentially distinct. Thi 

in the sentence / nuiy write if I choose. The first clause ii 

indicative phrase, / may write, i. e. I am at liberty to wri 

which is altogether unaffected by the clause that follow 

the second clause is the expression of a condition upon whii 

not my liberty to write, depends, but, my actual writii 

Again, in the sentence / mi^ht write if I chose, , The fi 

clause Btill expTesa&i^ an indicative assertion, iiiq>lying, 1] 

I am at Ubeitjr to write. And the latter clause stiU i 

presaesa condition upon which, not my U\>eTty \» 'w^Joft^A 

^r Mctual writings depends. But th© «alV^oTIa«lk!t cA 
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Past TenM,* 
Singular, Plural, 

1 If I loTed, dkc, 1 If we loved, dse. 

IMPBKATITS MOOD. 

Singular. Plural. 

S Lo?e thoQ 8 Love ye or you. 

IMFINITIYB MOOD. 

To Love. 

PARTICIPLES. 

jtettoe^ Loving Past/ive^ Loved or being loved. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

These have their compound moods and tenses formed 
precisely as the regnlar verbs, only substituting the 
irreguhu* form of the past tense and passive participle 
for me regular form inedot *d^ as — 

I write. I am writing. I wrote. I did write. I have 
written. I shall write. I shall have written, <fec. 



past tense instead of the present of the verb may, is intended 
to convey the idea that my writing depends upon a condition 
which is not fulfilled ; and the past tense of the conditional 
mood of the verb choose being used, implies, that 1 do not 
choose, and therefore, will not write. The first clause, there- 
fore, / might write, is an iodicative assertion referring to a 
condition to be afterwards mentioned, and which condition 
it further implies is not fulfilled. 1 he second clause, J/ J 
chose, is the expression of the condition itseli in a foiiu which 
indicates that it is not fulfilled. The use of the past tenses 
of the veirbs may, can, will, and shall, will be more fully ex- 
I plained in treating of these auxiliaries. 

"Although these two tenses of the conditional mood are in 
form present and past tenses, and therefore are so denomi- 
nated, yet they do not Ufeually express time, but are employed 
to intimate the state of the condition expressed by them. 
The present of the conditional leaves it doubtful whether the 
condition expressed by it be fulfilled or not. The past tense 
^ of the conditional, implies, that the condition is not fulfilled. 
^ Thus, Jf J love, leaves it doubtful whether I love or not. JJ" 
■ I kved, implies, that I do not love. 
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Singular. 
1 lam 
3 Thou art 
3 He, Ao. is 

Singular, 
1 I was 
S Thon wast . 
3 He, Ac, was 



IMDIGATIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense, 



Plural, 
1 We are, «&c« 



Past Tense. 



Plural, 
I Wewere, <bc. 



OONDITIONAL MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1 If I be, Ac, 1 [f we be* dec. 

Past Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1 If I were, Ac, 1 If we were, <feo« 

S If thou were or wert 



Singular, 
S Be thou 



IMPERATIVI MOOD 



Plural, 
2 Be ye or you 



IHPINITIVI MOOD. 

To Be. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Active, Passive, 

Beiiig Been 

Uses of this Auxiliary, 

I. — This auxiliary is joined to the active participle of 
the principal verb, to form a class of present and past 
tenses, implying mord definite time than the simple 
present and past tenses of the principal verb. Thus, / 
am writing^ more distinctly conveys the idea that 1 am 
engaged in writing at the present moment, than the 
ample present tense, / write ; and ums writings refers to 
sonie particular time past at which J was engaged in 
wrifing^ while the pimple past tense, / umde^ mdicatof 
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no more than that the act of writing took place at i 
former time. Thus, 1 was ivriting when he arrived^ 
plies, that at the very time he arrived I was in the a 
writing. Whereas, 1 wrote when he arrived^ implit 
more than that the writing was about the time o 
arrival or rather subsequently to it. 

II. — This auxiliary is added to the passive parti 
of a principal verb to form a passive voice to that vei 
all its own moods and tenses, thus : — 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. ^'**^ '^"^- Plural. 

1 I am loved 1 We are loved 

2 Thou art loved 

3 He is loved 

Pott Ten$e. 
Singular, Plural. 

1 I was loved I We were loved, 4 

2 Thou wast loved 

3 He was loved 

OONDITIOMAL MOOD. 

Present Tente, 
Singular, Plural, 

1 If I be loved, dkc. 1 If we be loved. 

Past Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1 If I were loved 1 If we were lo^ 

2 If thou wert loved 

IMPEBATIVB MOOD. 

Singular, Plural, 

I Be thou loved 1 Be ye or you 

IirPIiriTIVE MOOD. 

To be loved. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Being loved. 

III. — This auxiliary is combined with th 
Aave and the principal verb, as, / have bee 
4a»e 6egm /uvea; and also with other auxil* 
to ths werb Aave, a«, / may have been (ootr 
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have been ioving ; I shall have been^ ^c, for purposes 
which will be explained under that auxiliary. 

. IV. — This auxiliary is sometimes used with the infini- 
tive mood of a principal verb, to express a future tense 
connected with the idea of obligation, as, 1 am to write ; 
signifying, I am expected or appointed to write. Such 
phrases, therefore, may be regarded as elliptical, and 
construed as one verb governing another in the in- 
finitive mood. 

V. — This auxiliary is used with the active participle of 
the verb go^ and the infinitive of a principal verb, and 
also with the preposition about and the infinitive of a 
principal verb, to express an immediate future ; as, 1 am 
going to torite^ I am abotU to write. 



Present, 
Do 



TO DO.» 

BADICAL FARTS. 

Past. 
Did 

IITDICATIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense, 



Passive Participle, 
Done 



Plural, 
1 We do, dsc. 



Plural. 
1 Wedid, <fec. 



Singular, 

1 I do 

2 Thon dost 

3 He, dsc. does or doth 

Singular. ^^^ ^^*- 

' J Idid 
8 Thon didst 

GOHDITIONAL MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1 Ifldo9«fee. 1 Ifwedo, <fer. 

Pa^ Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1 If 1 did, dsc. 1 If we did, <&c. 

* This verb is frequently ased as a principal verb in the 
senne of acting, working, <fec. %»^ I do well; he tbes good ; they 
did wrong : i.e. I act well ; he performs or works good ; they 
acted wmng. 
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Singular, 
3 Do thon 



IMPJUUTIVB MOOD. 
IffPliriTlVB MOOD. 

To Do. 



Plurai. 
3 Do ye or 70a. 



PARTIC1PL£»< 



jicitve. 
Doing 



PasHve, 
Done &r being done 



Unt of this Aumliarjf^ 

I. — It is used with the root of the principal veil} in 
Tarions moods and tenses for the purpose of express 
the same meaning with the simple tenses of the prii 
pal verb more emphatically, as, 7 do hve^ J did love^ h 
the same meaning with the simple tenses, I lovt^ an 
ioved^ but more emphatically expressed. 

II. — Its chief use is to express negative asserdoui 
familiar conversation, as, 1 do not tove^ I did not to 
the forms, •/ hve noi^ I loved not^ being seldom he 
except in poetry or declamation. 

III. — It is sometimes used to save the repetitio 
the principal verb, especially in answering question 
Do you love ? I do. [i. e. I do love.] Did yon 7 
I did. [L e. I did love.] 

TO HAVE. 

RADICAL PARTS. 

PreseiU, Fast, Passive Part 

Have Had Had 

IMDICATIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singuiar, PluraL 

] I have I We have, «fe« 

9 Thou hast 
3 He, «fec. has &r hath 

Past Tense, 
Singulat Plural 

J ihad 1 We had, 

* Thon bsdBt 
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COMDITIOIIAL MOOD. 

Preseni Tense. 
Shufuiar, Plural, 

I If I hat e^ 4m, 1 If we have, Ac, 

Past Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1 UlhaAf^kt. I [fwehadfiftc. 

IMFIRATIVS MOOD. 

• Sin gulmr . Plural, 

S Hftte dioo S Have ye or 70a. 

IMPiniTIFE MOOD. 

To Have. 

PARTICIPLM. 

AeUoe, Passive, 

ttaving Had or being had.* 

Uses ef this Auxiliary, 

I< — ^Thie present tense of this anxiliaiy is nsed % 
4u» passive participle of the principal verb, to sig; 
that the act ezpremed by the principal verb i8 compld 
and coBseqnentl J porfecu j past, as, / have written^ 1 1 
ieUedj IMmoe knoei; intimating, that the acts, writ 
toiling, and loving, are complete and past.! The C( 
pomd tense fomwd bj the present of this auziliac^ 
aMrefbre called the perfect or preterit tense. 

* The latter form is scarcely ever, if at sU, used. 

t The verb Ave, Is nsed to axpiess the completion of 
atot ajnressed by the principal verb. It intimates not me 
thAt the action is done, bnt that tiie agent possesnes it d< 
It is thns that it imparts an active signification to the pan 
participle. / have written a letter^, implies that I possess 
act of writing the letter completed. This form, therefore 
quires not omy that the act be completed, bnt that it in » 
sense continue to exist, and that mere be an existing a^ 
to possess it. Thns, we cannot say, Cotumbus has discov 
) Amerkm ; because Columbus no longer exists to possess 

^ action, nor can we say. The Duke af fFellington has U 

Bmi^fesi iMcans^ although the Duke of Wellington ez 
llili Mt ii goAfl^ Bsd^Jot is no longer in his possession. 



/ 
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II. — The past tense of this anxiliary, with the passive 
participle of the priacipal verb, is used to sigaify that 
the action denoted by the principal verb was past at 
some former time expressed or implied, as, I had written 
the letter before you arrived. The compound tense formed 
in this manner, is usually called in grammars, by the 
very senseless name, the Plu-perfect tense^ that is, a 



we can say, Parliament has passed the Poor-law Bill; so long 
as both Parliament exists to possess the act, and the act itself 
still exists to be possessed. In regard to this tense, authors, 
whose works are extant, are regarded as enjoying a kind of 
continued existence in their works. Thus, we can say, Homer 
has described the character of the Greeks ; because the poems 
are extant in which he 4i<l ^9 ai^d he is supposed to exist in 
his writings. Thus, although this tense implies completed 
action, ho far from expressing perfect past time, it implies, 
that the action is npt perfectly past, but in some sense, that it, 
as well .as the agent, still exists. From this use of the passive 
participle to express action, that participle has been very 
generally treated, not as a. passive participle, but as an active 
participle, expressing complete or perfect time. But this is 
manifestly erroneous,, for in such phrases as, 7 am loving^ 
and / am looed; I have been hving^ and / have been loved; 
I shall have been loving^ and / shall have been looed; the 
first in each pair is active, and the second passive; but 
the only difference is in the participles, and the active and 
passive sense must be in the participles respectively, or H 
IS no where. The sole cause of the apparent anomaly of a 
passive word, used to express actirity, is, that the word have^ 
with which it is accompanied, conveys the idea that the 
subject of the verb possesses the action done or completed, 
and that he was the doer of it — that it was his act, and that 
therefore, although the doing of it is over, the doer and the 
thing done still remain. There is an error prevalent in Ife^ 
land in the use of the auxiliaries have and do m the past tense. 
^/y ought to be used when the act is altogher past ; 
^^^^ irAon something still remains ot \\, Ba «x^«asi«^ v(^i^« 
JTAas, eiiWyou ufriie to Mr, B, befw^ fcc wewt av)W)t Usum 
i^ffV^ ^ ^f. B. io daw f Did fou qall a* tha BojOc w. 
^y^^^day o/Atsimonthf Have you nailed at iM Batik itM 
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contraction from the Latin pius quam perfectum^ the 
more than perfect tense ; as if an act done, conld be 
more than perfebtly done. If a name mnst be given to 
it, the name, Prior perfect^ that is, perfect or complete 
prior to a given time, is much more appropriate and 
intelligible. 

III. — The past tense of this auxiliary, is sometimes 
used to express an act depending on a condition, which 
condition is not fulfilled, as, / fuid gone, if I had known 
thai I wa9 expected. The meaning of which, is, I did 
not know that I was expected, and therefore did not go, 
bnt if I had known, I should have gone. 

IV. — The past tense of the conditional is sometimes 
nsed before its nominative, and without a conditional 
conjuncti<m to express a condition not fulfilled, as, / had 
goncy had I been tnvited ; that is. If I had been invited: 
the meaning being precisely the same as in the former 
example. 

V. — This auxiliary is used with the passive participle 
of the verb To be^ and the active participle of a principal 
verb to express more definitely past and prior past time, 
according to the use of the compound tense formed by 
the auxiliary To Be, with the active participle of a prin- 
cipal verb, as, / have been loving ; 1 had been loving. 

VI. — This auxiliary is used in its different moods and 
tenses with the passive participle of the auxiliary verb 
To be, to form a perfect and prior perfect tense of the 
passive voice, as, / have been hved, I had been loved. 

Did it rain during the night, the ground is quite dry f Has it 
rained during the night, the ground is toet f In Ireland the 
first form with the auxiliary did, is frequently used for either 
of these purposes indiscriminately. 

The nse of the past tense of have, with the passive participle, 
is analogous to that of the present. / had written, asserts, 
that I possessed the act of writing, completed at some past 
time referred to — and therefore implies, that / was the doer 
of it, that / had finished it at the time specified. We can 
therefore nsa the past tense oi ftave \xl oacaie^i^ vtv ^\^0q^ ^^ 
could not use the present ; "w© can ^^.'^^ ColuntbuA v>.K\i d:>*- 
c0vered America i The Duke of »^cU%ngtwiB.KX»t«^«^^^'*^^ 
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VII. — This aaxiliary is combined with the otht 
auxiliaries yet to be noticed, for the purpose oi convej 
ing the idwa of perfect past and jorltw "perfect pant time, a 
combined with the sense of these auxiliaiies, as, I tm 
have loved; I shall have loved ; 1 may have loved ; 1 cu 
have laved ; I would have Utved; 1 should have loved; 
might have loved; J could have loved. It admits also th 
same combination along with the passive participle < 
the verb To 6e, and the active participle of a priucips 
verb, as, / will have been loving ; IshaU ha»e been loving 
J may have been loving^ fye. Also, with the passive pai 
ticiple of the principsd verb, as, 1 shall have been loved 
They might have been loved ; Me might have been loved, <fe< 

VIII.— This anidliary is used with the infinitive moo 
of principal verbs, to express fature time, combined wit 
the ide& of obligation, analogous to a similar use of th 
auxilia^f Be, alreadj explained, as, / have to write; 
had to write : signifying, I have it in chatge to write ; 
had it in charge to write, or was obliged to write. Sue 
phrases may alsb be constr\ied as elliptical forms of on 
verb governing another in the infinitive tnood. 

WILL. 
Present, Will Fast, Would 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Frtsent Tense. 
Singular, PturdL 

i I will 1 We wiU, <fec. 

:i Thou wilt* 
3 He will 

Fast Tense, 
Singular. PluraL 

1 I would 1 Wb would, dse. 

2 Thou ^Irouldest or wouldst 



S'/iim u^lt. The becond toerson may sometmxes be foun 

fA^w wi//eri(£^ but then it is to be remembeied that the V6rb : 

XD ifucit canes no longer u«ed &8 ^Mi 4ti'x2i]^M^, W\. «* %. ^^ 

s*>£!r ^^^h ^'%'^ifying^ to chiobfte to\>o 'wVS&n^,, «A iiw»x 

**^Jowiui by the ^gn ©f the Intiiiiti^fe «^ tW* *«^W«»^ <*»^ 
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^ OOHblTlONAL MOOB. 

Prtnent Tense* 
Singular, PturaL 

I If 1 wUl, «fcc. 1 if we wUl, <&c. 

Smguiar. PlvraL 

1 If I would, 4^ 1 If we would, ^c. 

NotB. — Tke imperative and iniinidTe moods of this 
lerb, are not osed as aiudliaiies to a principal veib, nor 
the parciciplea active or passive. 

Vmi of this AuaiUary,* 

I. — ^It is used in tbe present tense with the root of a 
principal verb, to express the idea of fnturitj, connected 
with the principal verb, or in other words, to form a 
flitnre toise for the principal verb. In the first person* 
■ingttlar and plttral, it si|[nifies a pnipose or intention ; 
in &e second .and third persons, it merely prognosticates, 
BA, i militffUtt if^9 wUl write ; intimating the future 
intention of writing. Thou wOt write f heyriU write i 
Ye witl write ; They wiU write ; expressing a mere iu« 



* Per ha^ the best populaur explanatUm of this general v^ 
wukj be expressed as under — 




shall. 



I . You y 

2. L i sH^ He V wfll. 
^ They 1 



The form I , is used to express futurity dependent on tbe will 
bl the speaker, IM, / wiii pay^ ^uu shall yay^ He sfiait j/dy, 
Tlie form 2, is used to express futhrity not dependent on the 
will o) the speakei^, m, I sttall tUe, Vom ^ili dte. He wiii auu 

Originally It is likely that shall was alwajrs iiiied(as it olten 
is in our tmnslation of the Bible and other old boolu^) to expi^ss 
Mmpto fmtiirily ; and wiUt to express hiturity dependent on 
the will, not of the spetUnr^ but of the persua wW^^x %'^<^^st 
er moL Thie imtt bm is reiam«d w^i»t« \)Ida «»UX\a «i&;>$&a9o^ 
met JdfmiUfmj^ u Uk^rngk 1%M m aMtWMiM^, 
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timatian of wbkt in fatnm will be doat withont tuoea- 
Buil; implying in iateutioik in the doer, u, TA* elodt 
tgOiitrUu* 

II.-^The put tease ia nsed witK tlie root or Ibe lerb 

tbr the pnrpoRe of forming m fatara tenae refernng to ft 
eonditioii, which condition, it at the Mme time impliei, 
is not fslfilled ; as, I vxnUd vtrilt if I could; Hevtoutd 
vriU if Ae teere aiUhnriitd. Both impljing, that the 
fntnin writing denndi on & condition, which condition 
nnt b«ng fulfilled, the wridng will not be done. 

The lame distinction ii to be obsened in the nse of 
piesenC in regard to the 

,.., Bereot penonB. In the 

lint perKin, uouM, iraplie* k eonditioUBl parpOM or in- 
ten&in. Iii the tecond and third peraoni, it ijnplies a 
conditional prognostication, aa, J wmUd wriie,if I cauid; 
expreidng that mj intention to write is prevented from 
bemg carried into eSect by my inability. The clock toould 
tbrikeV U vwrfl vdhiiJ up; exprMsing a future event 
demnding on a eentingency, which condngency not 
bemg supplied, the event does not takeplwe,bnt without 
implying any pnrpose or int«ntian.t 

* It i« improper, therefore, to lay, / vrilt he hurt if I fall ; 

beooM, in th« first person, toiil, eipreeses intention ; now 

It is not the intentioa of any penon to be hnrt. But itii 

ay, jwu urill ie Aurt if jmt fall, or, A« will bt iur 

. becanse, in the second and third persons, tail, 

only loTtells or intimates what will happen withont implyib 



only lorte 

intention. It is also improper to ask a qnes 

person .by this verb, aa, U^ll J icrile ; mill at icrue; uscauf 

It is ailting what our own will or intention is, which < 

ought to know better than those whom we ssk ; bnt it 

S roper to say, AU/ you torife; ffill hear imll they aritt: 
lat is asking what their intention is, or what is likdj 
happen withont intention, as, fyitt the cloct itrike, 
titia improper, therefore, to use the expieesions, / woul 
fibroid / vimM be hwl if I faU; becann, being afni 
omig hart, ia not the reetiU of ow owaiuUiUvia. %V 
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III. — The past tense of this anxiUary is nsed to convey 
the idea of a past fatnre, i.e. a future which is now 
past. For example, the phrases, / say that I will umte^ 
and, / said that 1 would write^ mn as it were parallel to 
one another : / would unite^ having the same relation to 
Isaid^ that lunll write, has to / say, that is, the rela- 
tion of fiitnrity.* 

ly. — This auxiliary is nsed in combination with the 
root of the verb Be, and the active participle of a principal 
▼erb, to express a definite fatnre time ; as, 7 wUl be 
hmng; Thou wilt be loving; I would be loving ; He would 
be loving, <fec. ; as, / vnll be waiting when you come, 

y. — It is also used with the root of the verb Be, and 
the passive participle of unj^ principal verb, to expresp 
fatnre time in the passive voice, as, / will bis loved ; He 
fMl be loved; I ivould be loved ; Heioould be loved: as. 
The letter will be written when you call for it, 

yi. — It is nsed in the present tense in combination 
with the auxiliary Have, and the passive participle of a 
principal veib, to express a prior fnture time, as, / will 
have loved ; Thou unit have loved; He will have loved, &c, 
I would have loved ; He would have loved; I will have 
vnittenmy exercise before six o'clock ; and in the past tense, 
to express a completed conditional assertion, either past 
or present, but not fature, as, / ufould have written yes- 

ature contingent event. It is also improper to ask a question 
rith the past tense of this verb in the first person, as. Would 
be afratd if I went to sea; because, such a question would 
e enquiring of another person respecting the state of one's 
»wn mind. But it is proper to say, Would he be afraid; Would 
he dock go if it were wound up, 

* There is some delicacy required in the use of such phrases to 
ivoid ambiguity. For example. He said yesterday that he ufould 
nrite to-morrow; might mean, that his intention yesterday 
ras to write either to-day or to-morrow. This may be avoided 
)y rehearsing the exact words, He said yesterdati',, I wiU tuvVte 
T-marrow; which would ftx t\Le \Ti\«ii>assii ^\ -*rcv^^N^^'^'^'v»- 
%y; OT bj naming the day. He said ye^A«Td».>| tVox Ue >»«>» 
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terUuy ; He voouid now have been here. Bat altho 
duch expressions as, 1 tomUd have written to-morrow^ i 
sometimes be heard, yet thej are harsh, and the s) 
sense would be better expressed thus. It voae my inten 
to write Uh-tnorrow* 

VII. — This anxiliary is vsed in combination with 
verb Uave^ and the verb Be^ at the same time, and v 
either the active or passive participle of the princ 
verb, forming prior perfect fature tenses, and couditit 
perfisct tenses in definite time in the active voice, 
also perfect fdtore and perfect conditional tenses in 
passive voice, as, / wilt have been loving ; I unll have ^ 
loved ; / tdou(d have been loving; I would have been lot 
i will have beeh fravelUng two houru be/ore you set c 
The gUUi would have been broken if I had nut caught i 

SHALL. 

RADICAL PARTS. 

Present Indicative, 
SkaU 

INOICATIVB ikOOD. 

Preeeni Tense» 
Singular, PlurmL 

1 1 shaU We shall, 4ec 

2 Thou Shalt 

3 He, <fec. shall 

Poet Tenee. 

Singular, PlUraL 

1 I should 
3 Then shonldst, <fec 



Pat, 
Should 



1 We should, <fec. 



Singular, 
1 If i shall, 4ke. 



CON I ITIONAL MOOO» 

Preeeni Tense, 

Plural, 
1 If we shall, dee. 
Past 2kHs0, 
Siftguiar, Plural, 

^ If i ahomldf ^k%. \ Vtw«%\tf9i^4^«v 
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Uses of this Auanliaiy, 

This auxiliary ia a^ed for the 8ain« purposes and in 
the same forms as the verb /f7//, wiih die exception 
of the directions respecting the use of it in the dittereut 
persons. The student, therefore, is referred to the obser- 
mtioAs made on the verb /ft//, and requested to attend 
carefully to the following additional remark. 

This auxiliary is used like the auxiliaiy wiU^ in the 
present tense of the indicative, to express future time, 
and in the past tense, assertion, referring to a condition 
which is not fulhlled, ati, 1 shall Iwe; i s/u/uid love ; i s/iaU 
wrtie iftfou wish ; J should take cold if J were to go out. 

But with the iirst person, this auxiliary, contrary to 
the auxiliary //^i//, expi esses in the present tense, mere 
prediction or foretelling ; and in the past tense, mere 
contingency, without implying any purpose or intention. 
With the second and third persons it expresses comniaiid 
or intention in the person speaking; thus, J shall Oe 
huH if I fall ; Thou shall not kill. This auxiliary, there- 
fore^ is used in the first person, singular or plural, both 
in the present and past tenses, wherever the auxiliary 
wiU cannot be Used tor the reasons given, — we cannot 
say, I will be afraid^ but i shall be afi'aid; nor, f^e wtU 
be hurt ifwefall^ but fFe shall be hurt if wefalL 

The original meaning of this verb is, to Owe, and 
when used emphatically in the past tense, it still retains 
that meaning, as, i should have written^ but I was pre- 
vented : J SHOULD have listened^ but J was i/uUtetUtve. 

In the last example, the word s/unUd, pronounced em- 
phatically, intimates that it was my duty to listen ; but, 
I should have listened^ had I been present^ the word' 
should being passed over lightly, meiely intimates what 
would have taken place had the condition of my being 
present been fulfilled. 

These two last auxiliaries, therefore, tViU and Shall^ 
make up complete tenses of the same kind between 
them, the one supplying the place of the other in those 
cases where either the idea of intention uu the qua hasv<Ls 
Of obUgsLtion on the othei, woxxV^l \j<6\nx^xQ^^» '\>Ka»^ 
when mere /nturity, ^thout relweiicft \» vx^^JW^'^'^^^V^ 
^ItfK^lt, is cu be expressed, wo Ylm© i^t^X^t^ <^iccNmx*^^^ 
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Singular, 

1 I shall loye 

2 Thou wilt love 
S He will love 



Plural, 

1 We shall love 

2 Ye will love 

8 They will love 



Bnt where the idea of purpose, intention, or obligation 
is to be conveyed, we vtmst decline thus : — 



Singular, 
1 I will love 
8 Thou shalt love 
3 He shall love 



Plural, 

1 We will love 

2 Ye or you shall love 

3 They shall love 



And corresponding with this, the past forms : — 



1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
3 



Singular, 
I should love 
Thou wouldst love 
He would love 

Singular, 
I would love 
Thou shouldst love 
He should love 



Plural, 

1 We should love 

2 Ye or you would love 

3 They would love 

Plural, 
i We would love 

2 Ye should love 

3 They should love 



Present, 
May 



MAY. 

RADICAL PARTS. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 



Past, 
Might 



1 
2 
3 



1 
2 



Singular, 
I may 

Thou mayest 
He may 

Past Tense. 
Singular, 
I might 
Thou mightest or mijghtst 



PbtraL 
1 We may, 4o. 



PbtraL 
1 We might, dw. 



^ He nught 






COirDITIONAL MOOD. 

Present Tense 



PlwdU 
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Past Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

1 If I might, <fec. 1 If we might, <feo. 

Imperative, Infinitive, and Participles wanting. 
Usee of this Auxiliary, 

I. — This anxiliarj signifies to have liherty, and is nsed 
with the root of the principal verh to express that mean- 
ing, in the present tense, unconditionally ; in the past 
tense, to express that the actual doing of what I assert 
I have liberty to do, depends on a conmtion which is not 
fulfilled, and therefore, what I have liberty to do, I do 
not do ; as, / may write^ signifies^ I have liberty to write; 
/ mi^ht write^ signifies, I have Jiberty to write, bnt my 
writug depends npon a condition which is not fulfilled, 
imd therefore, I do not write, as, I might write if I chose ^ 
implying, that I do not choose, and therefore, do not write. 

II. — It is used to express mere contingency without 
any reference to liberty, as. The clock may strike at the 
neat hour ; The clock might strike if it were wound up.* 



* In consequence of this verb expressing liberty or mere 
ontingency lo do anything, and in consequence of the fnr- 
tier fact, that when an act is contingent or when any one 
as liberty to do it, the actual doing of it usually depends 
n some condition expressed or implied, this auxiliary is 
requently represented as forming with the principal verb, 

present and past conditional mood. But this idea is 
rroneous ; for when I say, / may write if / choose ; no con- 
ition is attached to my liberty, which is positively asserted, 
be condition that follows is attached not to my liberty to 
rrite, but to my actual writing. The same is true in the 
ast tense, / mi^ht write if I chose ; the liberty is still 
sserted unconditionally ; but there is implied, that not my 
iberty to write, but my actual writing depends on a condition. 
This, however, is equally true of the past tenses of the 
uxiliaries of trt//, shall^ can^ and have^ as well as may, and 
bere is a tendency to tbis use of the past tenses of all verbs, 
^hus, we sometimes hear 8uchez^I«««\QiIl%«A^I>V4 \Vc«tfs>n^\Kiv 
'' /Ametffn and, as we have Been, t\ift co\«.\a»X.x«^^ ^\ '^\^S*> 
use of the conditional mood^ \a to cxw^^V^^n. Y^.,^^ - 
t to point to « eoad\ta<m not ttiVWV^^ ^^ *^ 



\c 



— Thia aaiQisTT it oaed with the n 



/ migJU tit tootd. \ 

IV. — It u combined with tha pmoent tenBe of the terb 
Havt, uid the [Mkadive piutici[Jfl of the (irineipiil verb, to | 
runs B coiDiKnintl tense, combining with the ides of 
liberty or coutingeacy, the ide& of complete past time, . 
w, / may have lUBtdj I aight have leeed. 

v.— It is used ia connexion with the mo ■nxiliaiiee, 1 
At and Have, combined u above, io Form componnd I 
ien»e», uniting the ide»a of liberty or nmtinjreucy, actiTe I 
Or paflnit*!^ irith definite time &nd complete «ctiofi, ari4, / , 
Mup AoM ttea looing ; I might have ''era laving ; I mag 
tmt i«a lavtd ; I /night have ieen luced.* 

CAN. \ 

UDiiSjki. riKTS. 
Preient Tetue. Pail, 

Can Conid 

Pntail Taue. 
SngabiT. Plural. 

I I can J Wh cu, Ae. 

i ThoD canjt 



If any name, therefore, ie to be Kiyen to the compound | 
luod formed bj this anxiliaij, it ikonld be tbo Potential 1 
iMid, aadet wuch name it maj be claasad with the am- I 
ly- can, t 

^^M and may are fTsqiWiiiW oobIomiAiA la \t^i»A. 



[Tsqiwnw w 
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»7 



Fast l^nte, 
Singuiar, FluraL 

1 I could 1 We could, Ae. 

S Tbou couldoBt or couldBt 
3 He could 

COilDlTIONAL MOOD. 

Presem Tense, 
Smguiat, PluraL 

1 If 1 can, <fec. 1 If we can, <fec. 

Fast Tense, 

Singular, Flural, . 

1 If 1 could 1 If we could, Ac, 

Imperadve, Infinitive, and Participles wanting. . 

Uses of iMs Avuciliurtf, 

1. — TliiB verb originally signified to knuwy and still is 
used in Scotland in that sense, differently spelled ke?t ; 
but as the idea of knowing to do anything easily slides 
, into the idea of being able to do it, the use of it as an 
auxiliary is to express power or ability, as, / can wriie^ 
that is, am able to write ; or as we find it frequently 
expressed, especially in Ireland, / kttow hayj to write. It 
is distinguished from the verb May^ in that the verb ma^, 
asserts liberty in opposition to external restraint : the 
verb Can^ asserts power in opposition to internal inability, 
as, / may go out to walk for my work is done; 1 can lift a 
stone o/* loo IJbs, weight, 

II. — The past tense of this auxiliary as in the cast* ot 
wilL, shall^ and may^ does not usually convey the idea of 
past time, but of present or fature time, implying that 
the act expressed by the principal verb to which it is 
attached, depends on a condition which is not fulfilled , 
as, I could walk ten miles if I chose; which sebtence, 
asserts my ability to walk ten miles unconditionally, 
but intinilates that my actual walking ten miles depends 
on my choice, and intimating further, that I do not 
choose, and therefore, will not walk ten miles. 

Sometimes, however^ the ^««t \«ii»>« ^^ cwlVA^^v^^^ ^^^ix- 
wey the idea of power ot o\i\\%%)asssi ^x^Vsc^^-^^ssx^^^ 
€&u/t^ reeui when he tocts three ^jearm ^AA>'«>aw^"^^^ 
mble to read when hie "#«» «XO[^x«%«k« 
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III. — Can, is nsed in precisely the same combinat 
with May, for the purpose of forimiig compound tei 
combining the idea of power or obligation, with 
various ideas which the other auxiliaries are intei 
to convey, as definite time, passiveness, complete aci 
<&c. Thus, / can love ; I could love ; I can be loving 
could be loving; 1 can be loved; 1 couldx be loved; I 
have loved; I could have loved; I can have been lovi 
J could have been loving ; I can have been loved ; I i 
have been loned, 

LET. 





RADICAL PARTS. 




Preteni IndiatHve. 
Let 


Past. 
Let 


Passive Partict 
Let 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

I Ilet 1 We let 

3 Thon lettest 
9 He lets or letteth 

Past Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1 I let 1 We let, <fec. 

2 Thou lettest 

3 He lets 

CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1 If I let, Ac, I [f we let, <fec. 

Past Tense, Not used. 

Infinitive. To let. 

Imperative, Let thou. Let ye, <fec. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Adhe, Passive, 

Letting Let. 

Usesofihu A%Lsei\\ar^. 
/• — 'Its principal use as an auiaViary \»\»loTtii 
««a third pert^an for the impeiivti^e^ xaoo^ «*^ ^* V 
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▼erb, as, Let me love; Let us love; Let him love; Let 
them love. It is obvious, liowever, that this is merely 
the imperative in the second person, the address being 
to some person understood, Let thou me love ; that is, 
permit thou me to love. 

II. — It 18 used. in combination with the other aux- 
iliaries, I do let him write; I did let, (fee. ; / will let, fyc,; 
I shall let, fyc. ; I may let, fyc» ; I might let, Spc; J can 
let, ifc, ; I could let, fyc. ; I shall have let, Sfc, ; 1 may 
have let, Sfc. ; I can have let, fyc, ; I am letting, fyc, ; I 
was letting, Sfc.; I shall be letting, Sfc,; I should be 
letting, ^e. * 

MUST. 

This auxiliary is indeclinable, and is used only in the 
present tense of the indicative and conditional moods, 1 
must, they must, we must, ifc. If I must, if they must, if 
he must, if we must, ifc. 

It is not used in combination with any auxiliary ex- 
cept Be and Have, I must be loving ; I must have loved; 
I must have been loved or loving. 

Its use is to express the id^i of obligation or constraint, 
as, / must write; i am obliged to write; I must be writing ; 
It must be written ; I must have written ; I must have 
bwn uniting. In the latter two examples, must, is used 
to express a strong belief founded upon evidence, as, 1 
] must have loritten, else I cbuld not have received an ansurer, 

f 1 must have been uniting when he entered the room, for 1 

' did not observe him enter, 

* In old language this verb is used in the very opposite 
sense of permit, namely, to hinder or prevent; as when 
Pharaoh is stated, in thie authorised version of the Bible, to 
have said to Moses and Aaron, Wherefore do ye Moses and 
Aaron let the people from their works, £xod. v. 14 ; that is, 
hinder or prevent the people from doing theii work. 1 
will work and who shall let tt, Isaiah, xliiL 13 ; that is, who 
shall hinder it. Again, I purposed to oom/e to tfou iuit MooAi^^ev 
hUherio^ Rom. i. JS; Le. was w«v«QX«^VifiafftX»* i.se^'***^ 

su>w Aioderath will hinder. 
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EXERCISES. 

VERB/ 

What is a verb? How many kinds of Terbs are there ?^ 
When are Terbs said to be transitive ? snd when intransitive ? 

* DiRBCTipi^s TO Teachers. — A verb ma^ be easily dis- 
tingnished from i|ny other part of speech by its making sense 
with a persona] prononn^ and by the sentence being withont 
meaning when it is omitted. An active transitive verb is 
to be distinguished from an active intransitive verb, by the 
former admitting an objective case after it ; thns, we can 
say, John strikes the taiiey but we cannot say, John sits the 
table. It is to be observed, however, that verbs which are 
generally intramdtive, sometimes become transitive, by 
taking after them d nonn of similar signification ; as. To 
run a race; To sleep the sleep of death. The nnmber and 
person of the verb depend on the nnmber and person of the 
subject or nominative ; thus, if the nominative be in the 
singular number and third person, the verb is also in the 
singular number and third person. When the past tense 
cannot be distin^nished from the present, by the difference 
of termination, it is to be found out only by considering 
whether the affirmation is made of somethmg that is going 
on at the time, or of something which has already taken 
place. The indicative, imperative, and infinitive mood«, can 
scarcely be mistaken, if attention i» paid to the preceding 
explanations. 

Whether the present participle is used, as a noun, an 

adjective, or a verb, must be discovered by considering wha* 

ther it is the name of same proof or dioumstance, whether 

it qualifies a noun^ or whether it expresses some act or con* 

dition in a state of progression. Care must be taken not to 

confound the passive participle with the past tense ; as, J 

aSum^ ^ iogtead of / dm U; t have wrote^ for / haoe wrUtemm 

ft MS cMsy to distingQiBh. between tha auxiliary and principal 

fv/-6«^ ^9 dift, Aav€, wiU, and let, from thfi fioTinet\Ma3Dk%%inns|% 

/oia^ to m werh in its naple form, ot % i^vc^ck!^ vail^NiB^ 
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low are Terbs inflected? How many iiTimhers have verbs ? 
low many persons ? What do the tenses of the verb denote ? 
low many moods have verbs^? What do the moods of the 
erb denote ? When is the verb said to be in the indicative 
lood ? in the conditional ? in the imperative ? in the infini- 
Lve ? How many participles have verbs ? Why are the 
articiples so called? What verbs are called regular? irre- 

\ie latter making the afErmation on whicl^ the meaning of 
tie sentence of clanse depends. 

Sentences containing the verb may be parsed in the follow- 
iff miuiner,»the particnlars concerning each part of speech 
erng drawn ^from the pnpil by qnestions, as previously 
irected : Ageiilatu being asked what he thought moat proper 
{T bcgfs to leanu ansivered^ What they ought to do when they 
ime to he men, Agesilaus^ a proper nonn, masculine gender, 
nd noifdnative case ; beings an auxiliary verb, joined to asked; 
t^ed^ an active verb, passive participle, regular, present ask^ 
ast tense asked; whai^ a compound relative pronoun; he^ a 
ersonal pronoun, third person, singular number, masculine 
ender, and nominative case ; thought^ an active verb, paMt 
snse, indicative mood, third person, and singular number. 
Tegular, present, thinks past, thought^ passive participle, 
Sought; most^ an adverb ; nroper^ an adjective, when connected 
dth most^ in the superlative form ; /or, a preposition ; bnys^ a 
oun, plural number, masculine gender, and objective ras«» ; 
> learn^ an active verb, infinitive mood ; answered^ an acti re 
ransitive verb, past tense, indicative mood, third person, and 
ingular number, regular, governing the following clause; 
that^ a compound relative pronoun, used instead of that 
*htch ; they^ a personal pronoun, third person, plural num- 
er, masculine gender, and nominative case ; ought^ a defec- 
Ive verb, past tense, indicative mood, third person, and plural 
lumber, wanting the imperative and infinitive moods, and 
he participles \ to do^ ko. active transitive verb, infuiitive 
aooa, governed by the verb ought ; when^ an adverb ; they^ a 
lersonaJ pronoun ; ftame^ an intra^isitivQ verb, present t^se, 
adicative mood, third person, ai^d plural number irregular, 
•ast tense, came, passive participle^ come ; to be^«a^Vt^2c«s^^> 
v0 rerbf infinitive mood, irregulvi^ ig*^««nX. a'ns\f^%\. '^'®*^^ 
Mv patsire participle been ; m«n, «i ivwa^ -^^^ «Q3^sjwt> 
9enlui9 gender^ aail nomiAa^Te 
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gular ? defective ? What are principal verbs ? What are 
auxiliary verbs ? Name the auxiliary verbs ? What aux- 
iliaries are also used as principal verbs ? What does the 
auxiliary verb be denote ? To what parts of the principal 
verb is it joined ? What are the uses of dfo, as an auxiliary 
^ verb ? To what part of the principal verb is it joined ? What 
does have imply ? To what is it joined ? What is the 
primary sense of shall f What is the present tense used to 
express ? and what the past tense ? What does the present 
tense of shall signify in the first person ? and what in the 
second and third? With what part .of the principal verb is 
thall inflected ? What does will denote ? What is the present 
sense of this verb used to express ? and what the past tense ? 
What does it signify in the first person ? in the second and 
third ? With what part of the principal verb is will inflect- i 
ed 7 What does let denote ? To what is it joined ? What 
does must denote ? To what part of the principal verb is | 
it joined ? What are shall^ will, may, can, and must also i 
joined to ? \ 

Distinguish Transitive from hUransitive, Regular fn/m IrregU' 
lar, and Principal from Auxiliary Verbs, among the 
followifig : — 

Love, find, perform, can serve, promise, direct, will succeed^ 
cing, am, shall arrive, make, say, live, sell, come, must be, 
rise, ought to have, improve, stand, amuse, occupy, lose, fall, 
bleed, seek, think, afflict, let us go, do you hear ? he can ride^ 
they may take, she has told, will they grow ? shall I send P he 
u weeping, I have written, you must try, it must be done. 

Inflect the foUowing Verbs after the manner of '^ to 

learn : " — 

Gain, praise, believe, defend, ask, inform, reward, destroy, 
possess, admit, act, unit^ agree, profess, punish, fear, prevent^ 
extend, pursue, employ, advance, perceive, attempt, assist. 

Inflect the following Verbs after the manner y " to 

write ; " — 

Anse, tftkcn grow, lose, brings taXV^ V!ta<y«^ %\fftL^'««^ 
^^^9 Bbake, meet, know, seek, come, 'bi^^^o^^^^V^c*^ 
^^oo^«, hegix^ Jreep, see, Btaud, Oi^nV^ ii*ik«^ 
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In what number^ person^ tense^ and mood^ are the Verbs in th^ 

following examples f 

I move; they joined; to grieve; he is pleased ; they are learn- 
ing; she excels; having been; let him read; we gave; you were 
seen ; it is finished ; they may come ; yon should walk ; 1 can run ; 
he must remiain ; let them attend ; Hector fought ; Caesar came, 
saw, and conquered ; the goods were sold ; it is your duty to 
obey ; follow me ; come then, companion of my toils, lee us 
take fresh courage, persevere, and hope to the end ; il he 
repent, he will be forgiven ; though they were invited, they 
would not come ; were she good, she would be happy ; gentle- 
ness delights above all things to alleviate distress ; and if it 
cannot dry up the filing tear, to soothe at lease the grieving 
heart. 

Correct the following errors : — 

I love he ; she sits the chair ; these books is mine ; John 
write a letter ; thou should love thy neighbour as thou loves 
thyself; the pens which you buyest were excellent; let him 
who stand, take heed lest he fails ; have you wrote ? I done 
as you desirest me ; he has take his hat ; she beseeched him 
in vain ; I seed you at church ; James has went to Loudon ; 
Mary has tore her frock, let Anne mended it ; it ought to 
have be doing yesterday ; it must be do to-morrow ; 1 had 
finish before you come ; I shall not go to sea, for 1 will be 
drowned ; if it were not he, whom do you imagine it to be ? 
If you doest well, shall thou not be accepted ? and if you do 
not well, sin lay at thy door. 

Parse the following sentences: — 

I am sincere. Thou art industrious. A letter has been 
written. You should learn. Let me see that book. Tem- 
perance preserves health. She may have been deceived. If 
thou wert his superior, thou shouldst not have boasted. If 
our desires are moderate, our wants will be few. He was 
seen riding through the village. The water is frozen. Great- 
ness may procure a man a tomb, but goodness alone can 
deserve an epitaph. To a fond parent who would not have 
his child corrected for a perverse tdcVL,j>x\i\. «iEvL%'ii^\V^'<^^v^% 
It watf a small matter ; Solon very m^eVj x«^'a^^''^ S.^^^^^ 
habit is a great one." If opinion \ia» cfift^ ^^^^^^^ ^'^x.'Si^ 
modsHtjr cry jour heart dowmleat^oxi ^<wi««^ '^'^ ^^ ^ 
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yon ; there is no less danger in a great name than in a bad 
one ; and no less hononr in desen'ing praise, than in endur- 
ing it. 

I wonid not have a slave to till mr gronnd. 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, > 
And tremble while 1 wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bonght and sold have ever earned. 
No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Jnst estimation prized above all price, 
I had mnch rather be myself the slave, 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 



An Adverb is a word which qualifieB a V^erfe, 
an Adjective, or another Adverb. 

Thns, in the example, He writes well; welly qnalifies 
the verb, by expressing the manner in which the act of 
writing is performed ; in the examplei*. She is remarkaBfy 
diligent; They read very correctly; remarkably and very 
qualify the adjective and adverb, by expressing the degree 
of diligence and correctness. 

~ Adverbs are chiefly nsed to express in one word what 
wonld otherwise require two or more words ; thns, There 
A^sn^ei in thai place ; Whence^ from whai place ; Use- 
fully^ in a useful manner*. They are sometimes classified 
according to their signification, as adverbs of time, of 
place^ of order, of fuality, of manner, fyc. 

Adverbs of quality aiiid manner are generally formed 
from adjectives, by adding (^;.as, elegant, elegant^; 
safe, sslely; peacefuU peacefal/y. If the adjective ends 
in y, the y ia changed into i before ly ; as, hamty, happi^. 
If the adjective endf in le the e is changed into y; as, 
aiU, abl^. 

Some words become adverbs by prefixing a; a8,c(4oar» 
ground, 

A sort o/ compound adverb iBtoTii^\>iyAi&D%w?««i:i&^ 
^ordf together; as, Now-^t^day^ b|ramd-t». 
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Adverbs, like Adjectives, are sometimes 
varied in their terminations to express com-^ 
parison and diiferent degrees of quality. 

Some Adverbs form the comparative and 
superlative by adding er and eat; as, mon^ 
sooner, soon&8/. 

• Adverbs which end in /y, are compared by 
prefixing mere and maui; as, Nobljf^ nutre 
nobly, moat noWy. 

A few Adverbs Bre hrlr^gHlar in the foriaik- 
tsoo of th« comparative aod superlative; as« 

* DiRBCTiOHS TO Teacheks. — tt will be olMenred t^t botb 
adjectives uid adverbs express otalitj, a&d tbat the one el&ffl 
of words is to be di8tiafl;iiisbed vom the other, not by signifl- 
cation er termination, but by the words which they qualify, 
adjectives qualifying nouns, or words or phrases nsed m place 
of nouns, and adverbs qualifying verbs, adjectites, or other 
adverbs. Among the com jKmnd adverbs are.not to be included 
such phraites as, in geaet-al^ at present; for these are merelj 
elliptical expressions fiir in a general manmer^ at the present 
time, yesterday to-^ia^i and tthnmwrem, are sometimes impro- 
|Mriy classed amoug advserbs $ they tve nouns governed by a 
prepoeitioa vnderslood. 

Sentences containing advevb* umt b^ parsed in the follow* 
ing manner. M> are feat^i^ tend wonderfully made : we^ a 
personal pronoun, fimt pereou, phmil number, and nominal 
tive ewe ; are^ an aumlia^y verb, present tense, indicative 
mood, first psrson, and plural number, joined to maile^ the 
passive participle of the verb maJce^^ thus forming the passive 
voice of that v«rh-;' fiaitrftithf^ an adterb, qualifying ntade^ 
formed from the adjective fearful^ by adding ly; and^ a con« 
JBuction; wonderfulfyi va. adveth^<^pLa3&lfv\i!^t««vle^<i<svsa:^^^ 
tfre, more wonderfully^ gnpeWatiNe^ most MH>Kd«t!>»XVi \ ^^ 
no mctije transitive verb, pMi&.^e ^t^^V^^kv*^**^"*"^ 
teB«e mak^^ puBt made, \> >- 
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EXERCISES. 

ADVERB. 

What 18 ail adverb ? What is the chief use of adverbs ? 
How are they Rometinies classified? How are adverbs of 
quality and manner generally formed ? When an adjective 
ends in y, how is fiie adverb formed from it ? How are 
adverbs formed from adjectives which end rn let How are 
some nonns changed into adverbs ? Why are some adverts 
varied in their terminations ? How do adjectives which end 
in /y, form the comparative and superlative ? 

IHstinguish Jdverbsfrom Jtffectives in the following sentences: 

' A sweet apple ; that bird sings sweetly ; the virtuous are, 
in general, happy ; he, who acts virtuously may expect to live 
happily ; profitable employment ; he is profitably employed ; 
we must be temperate, if we would be healthy ; he lives very 
temperately ; I shall be happy to see you ; they dwell toge- 
ther very happily ; no person could have acted more nobly, 
vet he was sadly disappointed ; there is nothing in human 
life more amiable and respectable than the character of a 
truly humble and benevolent man. 

Correct thefoHowing errors : — 

He reads distinct; she writes neat; they behave very 
proper ; let us be sincerely ; a resolution calmly, nobly, and 
disinterestedly; a cheerfally and good old man; he spoke 
UQcommon well; do nothing careless; the man who deli- 
berates wise, and resolves slow, will act correct ; prai«e no 
man too liberal when he is present, nor censure him too lavish 
when he is absent ; a just man should account nothing more 
preciously than his word, nothing more venerably than his 
faith, and nothing more sacredly than his promise. 

Parse the following sentences: — 

Jfere tbey are. Have you been there ? Where is my hat? 
,^^^'iber has be gone ? Now is the acceipte^ toia. W«tk 'while 
iJh f^^^^^ ^-^Jaj. I shall see iny\>TO^«T ftoou\\ «ft%<^:^^ 

' ^^^Jd see him oflener. Wlien 1 wf otvt^ XsJJtVi ^wm 
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places ; when I say twice, prepare your pencils ; when 1 say 
thrice, heg:in. Do not boast too much of your success. Come 
hither immediately, and I will decide the matter between you. 
John reads leas now than he did formerly. Jane went away 
yesterday ; she will perhaps return to-morrow. Who can tell 
what shall be hereafter ? , Can you lend me a shilling ? In- 
deed 1 cannot at present, but I shall be able to do so by-and- 
by. A true friend communicates his thoughts freely, advise 
Justly, assists readily, adventures boldly, takes all patiently, 
and continues a friend unchangeably. 



VII.— Preposition, 

A Preposition connects words, and shows 
the relation between them. 

Thus in the sentence, ^ We levelled from Spidn 
through France towards Italy,'/ the prepositions /rom, 
through^ towards, not only conliect ike nouns Spain ^ 
France, Italy, but express the relation or bearing they 
had to each other in the cravela of the persons repre- 
sented by the pronoun voe. 

Prepositions are so called, because they are generally 
placed before the words whose connexion or relation with 
other words they point out. 

The following is a list of the prepositions in most 
oommon use : — 

About, above, across, after, agamst, along, amid, amidst^ 
among, amongst, around, at, before, behind, beUno^ beneath^ 
beside, besides, between, betwixt, beyond^ bul^ ^^ owMaKmv- 
ing, down, during, cjccept, jw^ jwnu^ va^ ^Z^lvJJS^ 

^, titL, to, toward*, under^ wdcrwsoAK mi«*»» >** 
urttA, taitAiny withnut. 
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Vlll.— Conjunction. 

A Conjunction joins words and sentences 
together. 

Thus, in tke sentence, ^ My &ther and motker are 
eoine, but I haye not seen them i" tbe words father and 
nwtfter are joined by the conjunction and^ and the two 
elanses of the sentence are joined by the conjnnctioa M* 

The conjunctions in most general nse are : — 

And^ also; either^ or; neither, nor; though, yet; hutj 
however; for, that; because, since; there/ore, where/ore^ 
then ; if, unless, lest. 



IX. — Interjection. 

An Interjection is a word used to express 

sudden emotion. 

Thus, in the examples, ^ Ah ! there he comes ; alas 
what shall I do 1'' ah, expresses surprise, aUts, distress. 

Interjections are so called, because they are generally 
thrown in between the parts of a sentence. Those which 
are chiefly used are : — 

Ah, alas, fie, ha, hush, huzza, h^ 0, oh, pshaw. 

Nouns, adjectiyes, verbs, and adverbs, become interjec- 
tions, when they are uttered as exclamations ; as, noil* 
sense ! strange I hail ! away /* 

* Directions to Teachers. — Prepositions and conjunc- 
tions are both used to join words together ; but the former 
are easily distinguished from the latter by their expressing 
^tit coBnexion and /wiation, whereas the latter express con- 
o^juaa onJjr. Tbna^ the sentence, i ^oe idum aiul a g^M 

h/J^tjf^^'^^^^^' ^*' *''*'** **^ • ^^'*** •*• ^ ^1 yil!l»WSVSi^\ 



EXERCISES. 

PREPOSITION, CONJUNCTION, INTERJEC I ION. 

What^ia a prepusidou? Why are prepositions 00 called ? 
What is a conjuuction ? What is an interjection ? 

Distinguish FreposUiofas from Qmjunetions in the following / 

sentences : — 

A slate and a pencil ; I write on a slate with a pencil ; we 
live daring one half of the year in the town, and daring the 
other half in the conn try; John and James divided the loai 

that the wine and glass are in my possession, bat that the 
one contains the other. InterjecUous may be readily dis- 
tinguished from other parts of speech, by their always ex« 
pressing exclamation, and by their seldom being necessarily 
connected with the other words in the (Sentence. 

Prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections may be parsed 
in the following manner: — I would willingly assist you; fnU 
alas I 1 tMve not the nieans^/or I myself have been left in great 
poverty by the death of my b^rother and sister, 7, a personal 
pronoun, iirst person, singular number, common gender, and 
nominative case ; uwuld, the past tense, first person singular 
of the auxiliary verb will^ joined to the verb a^ist^ to lonn 
the compound tense would assist j to express an assertion de- 
pending upon » condition, namely, my having means which 
is not fulfilled, and therefore implying that 1 will not assist; 
willingly^ am adverb, qualifying would assist; youy a personal 
pronoun, second person, plural uamber, common gender, and 
objective case, governed by the verb asaiut ; Out^ a conjunc- 
tion, connecting the two clauses of the sentence ; aias, an 
interjection ; i, a personal pronoun, as before ; have^ an active 
verb, present tense, indicative mood, first person, singular 
number; not^ an adverb, qualifying have; the^ the definite 
article, limiting the signification of means; means^ a noiin» 
singular or plural number, neuter gender, and objective cast ; 
/or, a conjunction connecting the iwo clauses of the sentence ; 
i, a. personal pronoun, as before^ my««(f>«.i%eA\^«y:»^>^vkA!iss^ 
iiamiiiative case ; have^ on «a:ui!^ii ^«t\^>v:i>ai^*^^*^>^^^^ ^ 
potfsiivo iiarticiple ot the aA&iii»r) N«i>a b« ^^^^^s**"^^ 
parddyte at the ?orb Utaoe^ \^^sx xjos^a^ V^ ^sscsaoij*^ 
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between them, and James gave a part of his share to a poor 
man on the street ; though he was rich, yet for our sakes he 
became poor; blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth ; 1 have only called twice, since J came home ; since you 
will not do as you are desired, you must be turned down to the 
bottom of the class ; unless he come soon, 1 do not expect to 
see him before night; they are happy, because they are good. 

Parse the following sentetices : — 

Charles is esteemed, because he is both discreet and bene- 
volent. Hark ! how sweetly the woodlark sings ! Remove far 
from me vanity and lies ; give me neither poverty nor riches ; 
feed me with food convenient for me ; lest J be full and deny 
thee ; or lest 1 be poor, and steal, and take thy name in vain. 
Behold ! how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity. He can neither read nor write, yet he is not altogether 
ignorant. Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts. Ah ! the 
delusions of hope. We in vain look for a path between virtue 
and vice. 

The lovely young Lavinia once had friends. 
And fortune smird deceitful on her "birth: 
For, in her helpless years, deprived of all, 
Of every stay, save innocence and heaven, 
She, with her widow'd mother, feeble, old. 
And poor, liv'd in a cottage fiar retir'd 
Among the windings of a woody vale ; 
By solitude and deep surrounding' shades. 
But more by bashfal modesty, concealed. 

PARSING. 

To parse sentences etymologically, that is, to name the class 
or part of speech to which each word belongs, and to explain 

pound tense have been left^ expressing the passive voice of the 
verb /eat;e,and perfect past time; present tense, /irave; m,a pre- 
position, showing the relation between / imd poverty ; greats 
an adjective in the positive form, qualifying poverty ; poverty^ 
M novD, »mgn\m number, neuter gender, and objective case; by^ 
» preposition, showing the relation between the state in which 
y^a&e^en /e/i and deaths and brot/ter and sister; mi|^«.'^'c%«vi«l 

*ivfc>. . ^^^•'^ ""^^ i and^ a comnncuou, ioHmii^ l»v«th»r «d^ 
' **"'^''- * />oun, feminine jrenAer. AuAo^aiecU^.^ <i%*«>- 
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» relations to the thing or things which it represents, and to 
ther words in the same sentence, it is necessary to have im- 
ressed on the memory the following general principle:*, as 
tiey have been already given in the form of rules, and illus- 
rated by examples. The signification of nounn is limited to 
t&, bnt to any one of the kind, by the indefinite article^ and to 
'ijn.Q particular one, or some particular number^ by the defi^ 
ite article, Nouns^ in one form, represent one of a kind, and 
I another, any number more than one ; they are the names of 
lales^ of females, or of obj^ts which are neither male nor ^ 
imale ; and they represenjrthe svhject of an kffitmation, a n 
3mmand, or a question, — fhe owner or possessor of a thing, — 
r the object of an action, or of a relation expressed by a pre- 
osition. Adjectives express the qualities which distinguish 
Qe person or thing from another ; in one form they express 
aahty without comparison ; in another, th^y express compa- 
son between two, or between one and a nurt^er taken collec' 
vely, — and in a third, they express companison between one 
id a number of others taken separately. Protwuns are U8ed 
\ "place of nouns ; one class of them is used merely as the 
tostittUes of names ; the pronouns of another class have a 
Bculiar reference to some preceding words in the sentence, of 
hich they are the substitutes, — and those of a third class 
}int out, with great precision, the persons or things which 
ley represent. Some pronouns are usM for both the name 
id the substitttte; and several are fireqiiently employed in 
fking questions, A/^rmations and commanUi Are expressed by 
Le verb ; and different inflections of the verb express number^ 
frson, time, and manner. With regard to time, an affirma- 
on may be present or pcut or future; with regard to manner, 
1 affirmation may be positive or conditional, it being doubt- 
1 whether the condition is fulfilled or not, or it being im« 
lied that it is not fulfilled ; — the verb may express com- 
and or exhortation; or the sense of the verb may be expressed 
ithout affirming or cotnmandiug. The verb also expresses 
lat an action or state is or was going on, by a form which it 
so used sometimes as a noun, and sometimes to quali^ 
auns. AjffirmtUwrns are modified by adverbs.^ «ot!&& ^^ '^l^c£ss£X^ 
m be inflected to express diffeTenX. ^Lftigt**^ ^\ '^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
'ords are joined together by conjuactious ; ^^A '^^^^^^> 
9/ufjts which one thing beaia t» «ao^ct ^\*^c\o.t<«*> 
Mkfttions, Sudden emotiotu ot l\i^ tdmA^ «»ft. ^ ^ 
u'i/rd»0ed bj irU^ricctiona 
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In parsing peiitences according to these general princi- 
ples at will be observed that many words, from the different 
ways in which they are used, belong sometimes to one part of 
speech, sometimes to another. Thus, in the sentence, "After 
a storm comes a calm^^ the word calm is a nonn ; in " I'he 
Jay was calm^** it is an adjective ; in " Calm yonr fears," it 
is a verb. The words which belong sometimes to one class, 
sometimes to another, according to their peculiar significa- 
tion in the sentences in which they occnr, are chiefly nonns 
and adjectives, as, hard labour^ labour dilig^ly ; nonns, 
adjectives, and verbs, as, humble rank, rank weeds, you rank 
high; adjectives and adverbs, as, a little learning, speak 
little; adverbs and prepo^^itions, as, go on, on the toble; 
adverbs and conjunctions, as, they are yet young ; though she 
ts fair, yet she is not amiable ; prepositions and coigunctionsy 
as, for your sake J will obey, for it is my duty to do so* The 
simplest and most philosophical way to nnd out to what part 
ot speech each word beltmgs, as well as to analyze the stnic- 
tnre of ( he most complicated sentences, is to parse them ac- 
Gordin::^ to the following method: — The minutest plant or anu 
niaf, if attentively examined, affords a thousand wonders^ emd 
obliges ut to admire and adore that omnipotent hand which 
created it. What word makes the principal affirmation in this 
sen ten 'e ? Affords, What part of speech is af&rds, since it 
affirms ? A verb. Does it affirm of something past, or of 
something going on at the present 7 Of something going on 
at present. In what tense is it then ? In the present tense, 
Is the affirmation positive or conditional^ Positive, and 
therefore the verb is in the indicative mood. What is the 
subject of the affirmation ? PlaiU* May any other word in 
the sentence be the subject of this affirmation ? Yes, animaL 
What joius these two words ? The coiuunction or. What part 
of speech is plant f A noun, because it is the name of some- 
thing. Is it the name of a male or female ? Of neither ; 
hence it is of the neuter gender. Does it signify one, or more 
than one? One only^ and therefore it is in the singular num- 
ber. In what case is vlant, since it is the subject of an affir- 
madon ? In the nominative case. Is the apmication of t^u 
nawe or Bonn limited by any word? Yea^liy the definite 
^rt,rIe/Ae. Wfiat iind of plant IB spokeB oH *WA«umitMi 

th^hy' j> ^^^^ P*^^ ^^ speech is iwmute«t'bccwi«feVX'^^w=cC^«i^ 
""^^o of plant ? An adjecdireiik tlie toi^i\iA:i*^>wbu NiV 
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do you say.that it is in the superlative lorm ? Because it sup- 
poses a comparison between this plant and every other plant 
taken separately. What does the minutest plant or animal 
afford 7 A tfumsand wonders. Which of these words is the 
object of the action affirmed ? fP'onders^ which is therefore in 
the objective case. What part of speech is af The indefinite 
article. Does it limit the signification of the noun here ? No 
it limits the word thousand. What part of speech is thousand f 
An adjective of number, qualifying ivoiiders. Does the miuu tes, 
plant or animal afford a thousand wonders to every one ? Not 
they must be attentively examined. What word joins this 
affirmation with the other ? The conjunction if. In what 
way must the plant or animal be examined ? Atte/Uivelif, 
What part o£ speech is attentively f An adverb, because it 
qualifies the verb examined. What part of the verb is ex^ 
amined. The passive participle. Does it make a complete 
affirmation by itself 7 No, the auxiliary verb he is understood 
Is any other positive affirmation made concerning the plant 
or animal ? Yes, it obliges. Whom does it oblige ? Lh, « 
What part of speech U usf A personal pronoun, in the 
plural number and objective case. What does the plant or 
animal oblige us to do ? To admire and adore. What word 
points out what you are obliged to do ? The preposition to, 
VVhat parts of speech are admire and adore f Verbs. Do they 
affirm m this sentence ? Not by themselves, but they express 
acts which we are obliged to do ? What part of the verb is 
each of them ? The infinitive mood, indicated by Uie pre» 
p«>siti<m fo ? What word connects them ? Tkie eonjunctioii 
and. What is the object of the acts df admiring and adoring ? 
Hand, What kind of hand ? Omnipotent, Is the word hand 

Snalified by any other vrord but omnipotent 7 Yes, by the 
emonstrative pronoun thcU, Is any thing affirmed of thai 
omnipotent hand f It created. Is the word hand itself the 
subject of this affirmation 7 No, the word which is used 
instead of it. What part of speech is which 7 ' A pronoun. 
What kind of pronoun? ~A relative pronoun, because it 
refers immediately to the word hand^ which i» its antecedent. 
When did the act expressed by created take place ? A.^ ^ksom^ 
former or past time, hence \3b» ^«t\i SftVft. ^fiB» ^«j?»x. 2I2^S 
ITjui* did the omnipotent lM«i^cT««X»'^ '^^^'^^^^L^^^ 
U the word plaat or animal tXie oVsjiWiX. ^^ ^-^^Qi«i«^s**** 
it u expnaaed in the eenteucel ^^^^^^"^ '^^ ^ 
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prDnonn it. Name the articles in this sentence. 7%e^ 
Name all tlie nouns. Plants animal^ wonders^ hand, Naj 
all the adjectives ? Minutest^ thousand^ omnipotent. Name 
the pronouns ? Uf^ that^ which^ it. Name all the verbs ? E& 
tnined^ affords, obliges, adore, admire, created. Name t 
adverb ? Attentively, Name the preposition ? To, Name 
the conjunctions ? Or, if, and. Are there examples of all 1 
parts of speech in this sentence ? Of all but the inteijectic 

Sentences to be parsed according to the foregoing method ;- 

Justice and bounty procure friends. 

Idleness is the parent of want and pain ; but the labour 
virtue bringeth forth pleasure. 

The faculty of speech was bestowed upon man, for grc 
and important purposes ; but, alas I it is too often pervertc 

Good magistrates, promoting the public interest, obsennL 
the laws, and favouring virtue, are worthy of honour. 

Lo 1 at the couch where infant beauty sleeps. 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps : 
She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies. 
Smiles on her slumb'ring child with pensive eyes. 

It is reported of the ancient Persians by an eminent writi 
that the sum of their education consisted in teaching you 
to ride, to shoot with the bow, and to speak truth. 

Life is a voyage, in the progress of which we are perpet 
ally changing the scene ; we hrst leave childhood behind i 
then youth, then the years of ripened manhood, then t 
better and more pleasant part of old age. 

Seize, mortal ! seize the transient hour; 
Improve each moment as it flies . 
Life's a short summer, man a floorer ; 
He dies— alas I how soon he dies I 

Society, when formed^ requires diatinctiouB of propen 

diversity of conditiouA^ subordination ol TuxiVa^tsi!^ ^tu 

tipUcity of occup&tioua^ixk ord&T to a4v«iiiQe ^i^^^iosciX ^ 
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Full miuiy a gem of pnrest ray serene. 
The dark nufathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 

Pull many a flower is bom to blush nnseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

O vain and inconsistent world t O fleeting and transient 
life ! When will the sons of men learn to thinl^ of thee as they 
onght ? When will they learn hnmanity from the alflictions 
of their brethren ; or moderation and wisdom from the sense 
of their own fugitive state ?' 

Yon cottager who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 
Content, though mean, and cheerful, if not gay, 
Shnliliug her threads about the live long day. 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 
Has little understandmg, and no wit. 
Receives no praise : but though her lot be such, 
(Toilsome and indigent) she renders much ; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true - 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 
And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes. 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 
O happy peasant 1 Oh unhappy bard I 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward ; 
He praised perhaps for ages yet to come. 
She never heard of half a mile from home ; 
He lost in errors his vain heart prefers, 
She safe in ^he simplicity of hers. 

If nature has denied to Britain the fruitful vine, the fragrant 
myrtle, the spontaneous soil, and the beautiful climate, she 
has also exempted her from the parching droughts, the deadly 
siroc, and the frightful tornado. If our soil is poor and 
churlish, and our skies cold and frowning, the serpent never 
lurks within the one, nor the plague within the other. If our 
mountains are bleak and barren, they have, at least, nursed 
within tWr bosoms a race of men, whose in.d\)L«\x^ «s!k.Vxfi»j^- 
licence have performed greater 'woii^et'^^ «5v^ ««Q.^'^$v^ ^t^'^^^a 

inexhaustible fimd of wealtYL, t\iasi «i\ ^^ xem^ss^ ^"^ ^fefwviaw 

snd HindoBtanu 
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Hark ! from jon stately ranks what laughter rings, 

Mingling wild mirth with war's stem minstrelsy, 

His jest while each blithe comrade round him flings. 

And moves to death with military glee : 

Boast, Erin, boast them 1 tameless, frank, and freey 

In kindness warm, and fierce in danger known. 

Rough nature's children, humorous as she ; 

And he, yon chieftain, strike the proudest ton^ 

Of thy bold harp, green Isle i the Hero is thine owa. 



Part HI.— SYNTAX. 

Syntax treats of the connexion and arrange- 
ment of words in sentences. 

A sentence is any number of words joined 
together so as to lorm a complete affirmation 
or proposition. 

Thus, the words, *^ From virtue to vice," do not contain 
a complete proposition : therefore« they do not form a 
sentence. But the words, ^^ From virtue to vice the pro- 
gress is gradual," form a sentence, because they contain 
a distinct proposition, or because the sense is completo. 

Sentences are either Simple or Cofnpound. 

A Simple sentence contains only one pro- 
position. 

A Compound sentence consists of two or 
more simple sentences joined together. 

Thus, *^ His talents are of a high order," ^HIh talents 
excite admiration," are two simple sentences, which are 
anitedinto a compound sentence, by saying, ^^His talentSi 
^hieb are of a. biffh order, excite aid]mx«.titqpDu^* 

EvGij sentence or coipplete ipTO^«i^tL c«ii- 
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tains a i>vbje<:(y or thing spoken of, and an 
affi.rwatio7i^ or what is said of the subject. 

When the affirmation is not limited to the 
subject, a complete proposition or sentence 
also contains an object. 

Thus, is tbe sentence, ^* Birds sing," birds is tbe snb- 
lect, and ttng the affirmation ; — in the sentence, *' Kno'w- 
ledge improves the mind," knowledge is the subject, 
improves the affirmation, and mind the object. 

The subject of a sentence is always a nonn, or two or 
more nonns joined together ; aa, Jmmes walks, John and 
Thomas mn ; — a pronoun, or pronouns ; as. Be reads, you 
and / write ; — the infinitive of a verb ; as. To obey^ is tbe 
dnty^of children ; — or a }^rt of a sentence ; as, Ihat you 
carmot repeat your lesson is your own fanlt. 

The affirmation in a sentence is always made l^y a 
ferb. 

The object In a sentence is always a nonn, or a pro- 
noun ; a:*, Jane lo8t her book^ and Mary fonnd it ; — the 
iniini^ve or present participle of a verb ; as, William 
loves to plvy^ Robeirt takes pleasure in reading and 
writing ; — or a part of a sentence ; as, I do not know 
how to perform this exercise. 

The other parts of speech are employed in the structure 
of sentences, as follows : — The article to limit the signi- 
fication of the subject or object ; the adjective to qualify 
the subject or object ; the adverb to qualify the affirma- 
tion, or to modify some other word ojf quality ; the pre- 
position toehow how the object is related to the subject, 
or to the affirmation, or to some other object ; and the 
coi^unction to join two or more subjects, two or moro. 
affirmations, two or more objects, or two or more words 
. of quality, or to unite the clauses of a compound ses* 
tence, or to connect separate sentences. 

The following rules exhibit tiheYR^'®'^^^*'^'^'*^'*^^^^ 
the sevaraJ parts of t]^c\k aro c«WBft«X«^ '^-!?^'^ ^"^ 
otruetitm of sea^nceK^ accoT^iL% \» ^'k^ V^^"*^^*^"** 
of the EngMmh lattiruag^ 
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SUBJECT AND VERB. 

Rule I. — A verb is of the same number [ 
and person with its subject ; as, I speak^ thou 
hearest^ the master leaches^ the scholars learn. \ 

1. Collective nouns are followed by verbs in the singn- j 
lar or in the plural number, according as unity or plu- * 
rality of idea is expressed ; as, The council w sitting, the 
clergy are divided among themselves. 

Party ^ army^ and some other collective nouns, are 
never followed by a verb in the plural number. 

2. Two or more nouns in the singular number, joined 
by the conjunction and,, take the verb in the plund ; as. 
Justice and bounty 'procure friends. 

3. Two or more nouns in the singular number, joined 
by or or nor, take the verb in the singular , as. Either 
John or James was present. 

in like manner, when two nouns in the singular num- 
ber are connected by the preposition voith^ or by such 
expressions as, as well as, the verb is in the singular ; as, 
The gentleman, with his son, was here yesterday ; Csesary 
as well as Cicero, was eloquent. 

4. When two or more nominatives in differ^it num- 
bers are joined by or or nor, the verb is in the plural ; as. 
Neither health nor riches are to be depended on ; Neither 
you nor 1 are in fault. 

5. When two or more nominatives, in the same num- 
ber, but of different persons, are joined by or or nor^ 
the verb agrees with the last; as. Either thou •r he •# 
to blame. 

6. When two or more nominatives of different persons 
are joined by the conjunction and, the verb agrees with 
the first person in preference to the second, and with the 
second in preference to the third ; as. You and I have 
learned our lessons ; You and he have received your 
reward. 

/* yvben the intimtive mood, or part of a smtence, it 
uifcd as the subject of an affirmation, tikft ^et\» \A\n. tho 
^ird person stin^Jar j^ as^ To live tobetYj^n^Sttewks^-S^ 
'^<i Piously, iJr tha doty of aU men. 
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8. When a subject or nominative is joined to a parti- 
ciple, without being connected with any other verb in 
the sentence, it is said to be in the nominative absoltUe ; 
as, The wind being favourable, we set sail. 

The Active participle is sometknes used absolutely 
without a nonunative ; as, Generally speakings mj pupils 
are attentive. 

ARTICLE. 

Rule II. — The indefinite article is placed 
•efore nouns in the singular number only ; as, 
; pear, an apple. 

The definite article is placed before nouns 
n either the singular or the plural number ; as, 
Vhe garden, the trees. 

1. The indefinite article is placed before nouns signi- 
fying more than one, when they are used collectively ; 
as, A dozen, a score. 

2. The indefinite article is placed before nouns in the 
plural number, when they are qualified by numeral ad- 
jectives used as nouns, or by /?fo or many; as,^ hundred 
pounds, a thousand guineas, a few books, a great many 
pens. 

3. When several nouns are joined together, some of 
which take a before them, and some an^ the indefinite 
article is repeated before each of them ; as, A horse, an 
ass, an owl, and a sparrow. 

4. When two or more nouns or adjectives are joined 
together, the article is placed only before the hrst of 
chem, if they are applied to the same person or thing ; 
it is placed before each of them if they are applied to 
difi'erent persons or things; as, 7A« pious and learned 
Newton ; tAe English and the Irish nation. 

5. The definite article and an adjective are sometimes 
used instead of the adjective and a noun ; as, The good, 
the wise. 



SS36K»'^ 



6. The definite article soTnA^ins^ «^^'Sr^^'^'^^S^>5,3^, 
* pergonal pronoun in ^© i^iwsmk*^ «m»\ ^^^ ^ 
swelliag ua the neek 
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NOUN. 

Rule III. — Nouns or personal pronoun 
applied to the same persons or tMngs, are pi 
in the same case ; as, John the Baptist ; JuU\ 
CdBsar^ he who was killed in the senate-hous 
was a warrior and an orator. 

I. A nonn and a personal pronoun, applied to t 
«ame person or thing, cannot be nomiQative« to the sai 
verb ; thus, ^^ Paul the apostle, he was very ;£ealoat 
ought to be,' ^^ Paul the apostle was very zealous." 

2^ A noun is sometimes put in apposition to a pt 
of a sentence ; as, You read very indistinctly, a* ha 
which you should endeavour to correct. 

3. A noun or pronoun which answers a question is 
the same case with the noun or pronoun which asks 
as, fFho told you ? Ue, fFhose books are these ? Aim 

Rule IV. — When two nouns, or a noi 
and a pronoun, denote the possessor and t 
tiling l^ossessed, the name of the former is p 
in the possessive case ; as, My father^s servar 
thint is the kingdom. 

1. The name of the thing possessed is sometix 
omitted ; as. He is at the tuatch'tnaker's ; let us go to 
Pairick's, 

2. When the possessor is described by two or m 
nouns, the sign of the possessive is generally put a 
the last ; as, John the tiajttist't head. 

3. When the thing possessed belongs to two or m< 
the sign of the possessive is put after each ; as, it ' 
wj/ather't^ tnother'u^ and uncle^t opinion. 

4» The objective case with v/ is frequently used inst 
of (he posaegidve ; as, A ^drvant o/ urj fuAher. 
^Tteii the thhig is only one oi a uumSooit Xk^oi^^ 
^t* poBgeaaoTf both the posseatt^© «•*« wA of %» 
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as, A aervajat &/ mj /atker*$f the word servants beiD($ 
understood after fi&dier's. The full construction in 8iieb 
a case is, A servant md '/my father's senrants. 

ADJECTIVE. 

Rule V. — Every adjective qualifies a noun, 
xpressed or understood ; as, A wise man ; 
'ew were present. 

1. Adjectives sometinies qnaHfjr the infinitive mood, 
or a part of a sentence ; as, 7 '0 see is pieasmnt ; to be blind 
is unfprtmiate. 

2. Adjectives of number qualify nouns in the singular 
or plural, accordiug as they signify one or more ; as, One 
man, sia children. 

3. The adjectives each^ sverjf^ either^ neither^ qualify 
nouns in the singular number ; as, Evtry boy is in At# 
place ; let euch speak for hmself. 

Every sometimes qualifies a plural noun, when the 
things which it denotes are spoken of collectively ; as. 
Every hundred years. Hundred is here treated as a 

BOUD* 

PRONOUN. 

• 

Rule VI. — Pronouns are of the same num- 
)er, gender, and person, with the nouns which 
hey represent ; as. The nuMSt&t sits at ki9 desk ; 
he scholars learn their lesson. 

1 . When two or more pronouns are used in place of the 
same noun, they are put in the same number, gender, 
and person ; thus, " Ihim hast done me a gteat favor, 
fbr which I am much obliged to ytm" ought io be, ^' 1 &» 
have done me a great favor, for which I am miieh obliged 
to you." 

2. The pronoun ^, wlxeii \V«feTknTia!B»Jc«^Vk'*.'w:^^>^^ 

applied to persona m 'weW aa \Ai x^xcblW^N ^ft "^^ ^^\]^ 
aeeond persons as well m to ^Sb^^DM^ V^*?**' ^r^Vt \ 
plunl Buniber as weU %i to V^ VKmp^^^''^ *" 
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king ; it was /; it was not yem; it was the nien who 
were here this morning. "^' 

3. Relative prononus are of the same nuniher,genderi He* 
and person, with their antecedents ; as, 7, who am still 
your friend, will not desert yoa ; let the mufiitara^ whi 
are ready, begin. i 

4. When the relative refers to two antecedents of difJ 
ferent persons, it agrees with the one or the other, ac-\ 
cording as the meaning of the sentence requires ; as, I 
am the person who make the pens ; 1 am the person wh$ 
has charge of the slates. 

5. The relative which is generally understood of col- 
lective nonus, even when they represent persons ; a8,The 
committee, which met to>day, was unanimous. 

6. The relative which has sometimes a part of a sen- 
tence for its antecedent ; as. He is in great distress,' 
which 1 am sorry to hear. I . 

7. The relative in the objective case is sometime*^ 
omitted ; as. This is one of the '\^%t books 1 ever read. V& 

8. The demonstrative pronouns this and that agree ' 
with their nouns in number ; as. This book, thest books; 
that map, those maps, ' 

VERB. 

Rule VII. — Active transitive verbs and 
their participles take after tbem the objective 
case ; as, If ye love fine^ keep my c&m7aand' 
foents ; William is learning bis lesson. 

When the active participle is used as a noun, it geae- i 
rally takes an article before it, and of after it ; as. In 
the keeping of thy commandments there is great reward. 

When this participle is preceded by a noun or a pro- 
noun in the possessive case, it does not take the article 
before it ; as, His nefi'lecting to study is the cause of hit 
ignorance. . 

Rule Vill. — The verb to be has the same ' 
cHse after it as before it •, as. It \& I^ be not ^ 
afraid; icAo do men say Oaal I %.m \ ujKwk ^^ 
thojr represent m<f to be 



I 
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Rule IX.— The Infinitive Moo^ follows 
inother verb or a participle ; as, I de'feire to 
earn ; he is waiting to see you. 

1. The Infinitive Mood sometimesi follows a noirn or 
an adjective ; as, Yonr desire to improve is commendable; 
it is delightful to behold the setting snn. 

2. The Infinitive Mood is sometimes used absolutely ; 
as. To tell jon the truth, I was not present. 

3. The Infinitive Mood is preceded by the preposition 
to, except after the verbs, bid^ can, dare, feel, hear^ lei, 
make, may, must, need, shall, see, and will, 

ADVERB. 

Rule X. — Adverbs are joined to verbs, 
idjectives, and other adverbs ; as, wisely said, 
^^ceedmgly good, very well. 

1. The Adverbs hence, whence, and thence, do not re- 
quire /rom before them, as each of themx^ontains in itself 
die power of that preposition ; as, whence (that is, from 
what place) came you f 

2. Two negatives make an affirmation ; thns, '* I do 
not take none,** means ^* I take some." 

PREPOSITION. 

Rule XI. — Prepositions are followed by 
Douns and pronouns in the objective case ; as, 
For me, with m«, on the table. 

1. Prepositions are also followed by the active par- 
ticiples of verbs ; as, By applying to yonr studies, yon 
will acqnire knowledge. 

'2. Prepositions are frequently omitti^^««^ft«tt^^^)!^ 
fore noun^ denoting time^ c^Bo«^«Xk^ ^'"**^*^*?^>J**^^ 
before the penonal pronoiiBB ; m»^ Oiwfe ^ ^"^S j»^%-^sai 
twomilet ; thin waif i» nx^ feet \a«^ ., \*W ^b» ^^^''^ 
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3. The idiom of the language reqoiree particular pr 
povidone after certain words and plirase^ ; as, A proji 
dice CLgainst; ao abhorrence of; an aversion to. 

CONJUNCTION. 

Rule XII. — ConjunctionK join the sam 
cases of nouns and pronouns, the same mood 
and tenses of verbs, similar parts of speecl 
and the clauses or members of sentences ; ai 
John and James are come ; I saw him an 
her ; they read und write well ; a wise aTs 
virtuous man ; we should live soberly and h( 
nestly ; keep thy tongue from evil, and th 
lips from speaking guile. 

1. When the relative pronoun follows the conjnnctii 
than^ it is put in the ohjective ca^e ; as. His fiither, ttU 
whom I never knew a better man, is dead. 

2. Some conjunctions have their correspondent eo 
jVACtions ; thus, both is followecT by and^ either hy < 
neither by nnr, though byyef, <frc. ; as, Both you and 1 ss 
it ; th/ough he was rich, yet^ for our sakes he became po< 

INTEItJBCTIOK. 

Rule XI If. — Interjections are joined to tl 
objective case of pronouns of the first perso 
and the nominative of pronouae of tte seconc 
as Ah me ! O thou ! 



In addition to the examples of ellipsis, or^miissioa 

werde, given under some of the preoedinff rules, t 

fellowing ■Hiy be mentieiied as occwving freqii€totly 

both poetry and prose. 

J* When two or mow cffirmatione are nadiB of 1 

JBUD0 subject^ the novn ovpfommii VA'^Yuon^oiDSM \mA 

tba&rst; aj^>«/love, fe«r^ aikd ws^wti!bftTna«MAx« 
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3. The Doun ii* freqiiently omitted after an adjective 
iii the comparative form ; as, "" 1 will poll down my barns 
and build greater," that is, '* greater bams" 

3. In poetry, nonus are often omitted in interrogative 
tientences ; as, *' Lives there who loves bis uaiii ?y that 
is, '* Lives there a man^ who loves his pain .-''' 

4. When two or more adjectives qualify th>- same uoun, 
it is placed only after the last of them ; as, A great, wiete, 
and good prince, 

6. When an adjective qualifies two or more nouns, it 
is placed only before the first ; ati, Ofxtd qnalitieei and 
actions. 

6. The verb ifl frequently omitted after a noun which 
follows the coBiparattve d^ree^ as, ^^ Only in rhe throne 
will 1 be greater than thou, '' that it, ^^ tibtuj ihou »kaii 

7. In poetry, verba which exprem address, or answer, 
are frequently omitted ; as, ^^ To whom the monarch," 
that is, '^ To whom the monarch aend or replied," 

8. When an adverb qualifies two or more words, at is 
placed only aftw the last ; as, ^* He spoke and acted 
gritcefully, 

9. When the same prepodtioD points out sereral ob- 
jects, it is placed only before the first ; as, ** He walked 
e»er the hills and the valleys." 

10. The preposition to is omitted after Uke^ newr^ ad» 
iifining, &c. ; as. Like three distinct powers ; your opiuios 
is nearest the truth ; a garden «u{jmning the river. 

1 1. When several words or clauses-sueoeed each other, 
the conjunction is sometimes omitted ; as, ^^ He caused 
the blind to see, the lame to walk, the deaf to hear, the 
lepers to be cleansed." 

12. In the expression of sudden emotion, all but the 
most importaa/t words are frequently omitted ; tbas, the 
ezolamation ^ Well done I " means ^ That is weU cbone; "* 

• Directions to Teachers.— The Rules of S^ta.-*. '^H?Ji^ 
loable the pupfl to understand Yions t\L*i«ft ^R^ix^^ ^^Xsv^tt. ^^^ 
rtLf fbrmerly taught to claa«ify aiiA *\\\^«cX *.^e«»x^^^*> ^ > 
ivcjplee of Etymology, arc coni\A»e^ VdX» *;f^^^ O^e 
miog, thejmtij be applted w toWo^*^''-— ^ *^*** 
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EXERCISES. 

W^hat 18 a sentence ? How manj kinds of sentences are 
there ? What is a simple sentence ? What is a compound 
sentence ? What must every sentence contain ? What must 
a sentence contain when the affirmation is not limited to 



ffour companitms whom you tee others respect. Choose^ an 
active verb, imperative mood^ second person singulv or 
plural, agreeing with its subject or nominative you under- 
f«tood : ^* A verb is of the same number and person with its 
riubject." Those^ a demonstrative pronoun, in the plural 
number, agrf*eiug with the noun persons understood : ** The 
demonstrative pronouns this and thai agree with their nouns 
in number .'' For^ a preposition, pointing out cotnpanhns : 
Your^ a personal pronoun, plural number, common gender, 
and possessive case, connected with companions : ^^ When 
two nouns, or a noun and a pronoun, denote the possessor, | 
and the thing possessed, the name of the former is put in 
the possessive case." Companions^ a noun, plural number, 
common sender, and objective case, pointed out by the pre- 
position^^: ^* Prepositions are followed by nouns in the 
objective case." fFhom^ a relative pronoun, plural number, 
common gender, third person, and objective case, agreeing 
with its antecedent persons : ^^ Relative pronouns are of the 
same number, gendfer, and person, with their antecedents ;" 
and the object of the verb, respect. You, a personal pronoun, 
singular or plural number, conmion gender, second person^ 
and nominative case, subject of the verb. See^ an active verb, 
second person singular or plural, present tense, indicative 
mood, agreeing with its subject, you : ^^ A verb is of the aame 
number and person with its. subject." Others^ an adjectife 
with a plural termination, used to signify other persons. 
Respect^ an active verb, infinitive mood, the preposition It 
being understood following the verb see : '^ The infinitive 
tnood foUowB another verb or a participle." 
The following mode of analyiixig sentences will assist tha 
pnpi] in nnderstanding theif graxnmai^cvX %tnicX?Qi\^. Umira.- 
«jr f^on/k V so mtAch superiarity on those who pouets ii^ th«u tli«« 
^V"^ prciiiUly have escaped M oenwrc, hod th«« be** «Wa u 
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tbe subject ? What must the subject of a sentence always 
be ? What is the affinnation in a sentence always made by ? 
What must the object in a sentence always be ? Of what 
npe is the article in the structure of sentences ? the adjective ? 
the adverb ? the preposition ? the conjunction ? 

Ofree among themselves. What is the subject of the first 
affirmation ? Learning. What part of speech is learning f 
A aoun, singular number, neuter gender, and nominative 
cane. Is the word learning always a noun ? No. It is some- 
times the active participle of a verb. What is here affinned 
of learning f \t confers. What part of speech is confers f 
A verb, present tense, indicative mood, third person singular. 
How do you know that it is in the singular r Because it is 
of the same number and person with its subject learning. 
What does learning confer ? Superiority, In what case is 
superiority t In the objective case, because *' active verbs and 
their participles take after them the objective case." What 
qu alines superiority t Much, which is therefore an adjective. 
What part of speech is w f An adverb, joined to much : 
" Adverbs are joined to verbs, adjectives, «fec." On whom 
does learning confer superiority ? On those who possess it. 
What part of speech is onf A preposition. Of what use is 
on in the sentence ? It points out the objects on whom learn- 
ing confers superiority. What word represents these objects ? 
Persons understood. What part of speech is those f A de» 
monstrative pronoun, in the plural number, agreeing with 
persons : ^* The demonstrative pronouns this and that agree 
with their nouns in number." Wnat part of speech is who f A 
relative pronoun, in the plural number, common fender, and 
third person. How do you know that who is of the plural 
number, d;c. ? Because it agrees with its an tecedent ^>ers«m« ; 
^* Relative pronouns are of the same number, gender, and 
person, with their antecedents." In what case is who f In 
the nominative case, because it is the subject of the verb 
possess. In what number and person is possess f In the 
third person plural, to agree with its subject who. What 
kind of verb is possess f An active v«t\i. Va. VteaX ^"fcafeSa^ xvv 
Id the objective case, becaTi«e **Xc^'^fe ^ct\i%%sA^Qc««7g«^- 
aplettake after them the o\>Jeclvie cw»'\ ^^^-ST^*^ 
'opresented by tlia prononn it? Learnwag* ^^ ^ 
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Neither youth nor beauty are a security againfit death. In 
him were happily blended true dignity with softness of man- 
ners. Not only wealth, but honour also, have uniformly 
attended him. Neither the father nor the children deserres 
to be credited. Either thou or he deserve to be punished. 
Both he and 1 have forgotten your books. You and he must 
mind his duty. To do unto others as we would that they 
should do unto us, constitute the great principle of virtue. » 
To practise the virtues of meekness and charity are the sure 
way to love them. Him being of the party, I shall willingly 
accompany you. 

The bleating sheep with my complaints agree. 
Them parched with heat, and me inflamed by thee. 

fTrite the following ejeercue, and supply the words which 
are omitted: — 

When the morning of life over your head, every thing ^ 

around you on a smiling appearance. All nature 

a face of beauty, and animated with a spirit of joy ; 
you up and down in a new world ; you the unblown 
flower, and the untasted spring. But ah I the flattering 

scene not last. I'he spell quickly broken, and the 
enchantment soon over. Now thou no weariness to 
clog thy waking hours, and no care to thy repose. 

But know, child of the earth ! that thou bom to trouble, 
and that care haunt thee through every subsequent path 
of life. Health now in thine eye, the blood pure 

in thy veins, and thy spirits gay as the morning ; out, 
alas ! the time come, when disease assail thy life, 
and when stretched on the bed of pain, thou be ready 
to death rather than life. You now happy in your 

earthly companions. Friendship, which in the world a 
feeble sentiment, with you a strong passion. But the 

scene for a few years, and the man of thy right hand 

become unto thee as an alien. Now, I cannot 
the evil day, but I arm you against it. 
j^our Creator : to him the early period of your dayis 

and the light of bia conntenance will upon you through 

^i^e. Then let the tempest , waA t\ie ^o<A% 

J^^o 8&f0 9nd happj under tke aheVtei o^ VVua '^^j^ «^ 
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RULE II. 

Before what number is the indeHnite article placed ? Is 
the definite article ever placed before the plural uumber ? 
lathe indefinite article ever placed before nouns that signiiy 
more than one ? Is it ever placed before nouns in the plural 
number ? Wlien is it necessary to repeat the indefinite article, 
before each noun? Is it necessary to repeat the definite 
article before each of a number of nouns or adjectives, when 
they refer to the same person or thing ? When is it necessary 
to repeat it before each of them? Of what other parts of 
speech does the article sometimes supply the place ? 

Parte the following tentences : — 

There were present, a duke, a marquis, an earl, and a viscount. 
Your son is an excellent grammarian, and a good arithmetician* 
The gardener gave John a dozen for a ]>enny. My fiBither has 
a great many books in his library. The fifirmer still owes a 
few pounds of his rent. We may trace the hand of an Al- 
mighty Being in the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral 
world. The just shall live by &ith. 

Correct the following error $ : — 

The admiral was severely wounded ; he lost an arm and 
tg. . He is not a firmer friend than a bitter enemy. The 
Ing and beggar, the orince and peasant, are liable to the 
isfortunes of life. He struck me on my head. The crii ai- 
ls were tied by their legs. Wisest and best men sometimes 
nmit errors. Purity heis its seat in a heart ; but it extends 
influence so much over the outward conduct, as to form the 
at and material part of a character. The profligate man 
eldom or never round to be the good husband, the good 
er, or the beneficent neighbour. 

yite the following exercise j and supply the words which 
milted : — 



■WSSi^ 



rity of intention la to «j&\Ai.o\ tdk^ -«^»»s- 

body, or form to \U ToaXXjet^ at ^^^ \<^ 
aimto world, oi VsaD!wo».x*^ ^«^ - 
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bane to pillar ; for, without thesie, body is dekd 
trunk, matter is sluggish, tree is block, world is 
darkness, river is quickly dry, pillar rushes into flat- 
ness and min, and action is sinful, or unprofitable and 
vain, poor farmer, who gave cup of cold water to 
ancient monarch, was rewarded with golden goblet ; and 
he that gives same to disciple, in name of disci- 
ple, shall receive crown of glory. 

RULE lU. 

When two or more nounf« or personal pronouns are applied 
to the same person or thing, in what do they agree ? Can a 
noun and a personal pronoun, applied to the same person, be . 
nominatives to the same verb ? To what is a noun some- 
tiroes put in apposition? What determines the case of the 
noun or pronoun which answers a question ? 

Parse the following sentences: — 

Money, the root of all evil, is eagerly sought after by men. 
1 have just returned from the country, the scene of my youth- 
ful amusements. Man that is bom of woman, is of few 
days,.and full of trouble. You are too humane and conside- 
rate, things few pecrple can be charged with. To whom were 
the letters addressed ? To my father and me. ' 

This is the place, the centre of the grove. 
Here stands the oak, the monarch of the wood. 

Correct the following errors : — 

The cares of this world they often choke the seeds of virtue. 
He bringeth down them that dwell on high ; the lofty city 
he layeth it low. My banks they are furnished with. beet?. 
Whatever is most attractive, it is sure to please best. Who^e 
orations axe these ? Cicero. Who were present ? John and 
me. Simple and innocent pleasures, they alone are durable* 

Next these is placed 
The vileblasphamer ; him whose impious wit 
Profaned the sacred mysteries of ftdth. 

^ri^e tAe folitnving eaercise^ and supply the words which are 

Labour wan the of necoaAtj^ ^© cj»W«^^%5A 

** of art. Heliadthe o^ \jaa ^na^«t^^* 
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of his nurse, and the of his goTemess. His 

wan wrinkled with the , and swarthy with the 
one , he had the of hasbandry, with which 

he tnmed np the ; in the other he had the tools of 

, and raised walls and at his pleasnre. 

" Awake " I cried he, with a rough , '* and 1 will 

teach yon to remedy the sterility of the , and the 

severity of the ; I wiU compel snmmer to find pro- 
▼isioDS for ; I will force the waters to give yon 

their , the air its , and the forest its ^ ) I will 

teach you to pierce the of tl^e earth, and bring out, 

from the of the mountains, metals which shall give 

strength to your , and to your bodies, by which 

you may be covered from che of the fiercest , 

and with which you may fell the , and divide , 

and subject all to your and pleasure. 

RULE IV. 

When the name of the possessor and thing possessed come 
together, which of them is put in the possessive case ? Which 
of them is sometimes omitted ? When the possessor is de> 
scribed by two or more nouns, after which of them is the sign 
of the p<ii>i8es8ive generally put ? When is the sign of the pos* 
tessive put after each nopin ? What form of expression may 
•ometimes be used instead of the possessive case ? 

Parse the following terUences : — 

The temperate man's pleasures are durable, because tbey 
are regular ; and his life is serene, because it is innocent. 1 
am going to the bookseller's, to purchase Pope's Homer and 
Dryden's Virgil. Philippa was the name of Edward the 
Third's Queen. He had the surgeon's, the physician'^, and 
the apothecary's advice. The precepts of wisdom form the 
good man's interest aiid happiness. 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense. 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. 

Correct the follmoing errors : — 
My aneefltors virtue is not mine. Ata hift^«MX'*^6a»^'^«e<*^ 
with the LoriL A man's inaiittex'^i lt««c?*«^^'^ l^V^^^^^^^ 
6frtonif. A wiae mau's anger \» *\lotX. '^^^?!^'^^\ssaK'fl 
eag:Uukd ffe incurred not onV^Xna^^^'Ja^'^^'*^ 
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ther's displeasure. They very justly condemned the prodi- 
gal's, as he was called, senseless and extravagant conduct. 
The silk was purchased at Brown's, the mercer's and haber- 
dasher's. The world's government is not left to chance. The 
extent of the prerogative of the king of England is sufficiently 
ascertained. The house belongs to Lord Hill's steward's ne* 
phew. This picture of the king's does not much resemble 
him. These pictures of the king were sent to him from Italy. 

ff^rite the following exercise^ and supply the woreU which 
are omitted: — 

A few ago, as I was walking along one of the 

of this city on a rainy morning, I was very much struck with 
the melancholy of a blind , who was endeavouring 

to excite by singing ballads. Misery could uot have 

found, among the numbers of distressed , a more 

suited to nature. Whilst I was contemplating the wretch- 
edness of the , and comparing it with the which 
compelled him to chant, a sailor, who came whistling 
along the street, with a stick under arm, stopped, and 
purchased from him. '* Heaven preserve you," cried 
the blind , ^^ for I have not tasted this bles^d day." 
Hearing this, the sailor looked rou ud him for a , sprung 
ap four steps into a shop, near which he stood, and re- 
turning immediately, thrust a small loaf quietly into the poor 
hand, and went off whistling as he came. 

RULE V. 

What is either expressed or understood along with every • 
adjective 7 Do adjectives qualifjr nouns only ? What deter- 
mines whether numeral adjectives are to be joined to the 
singular or to the plural number ? What adjectives qualify 
a plural noun ? 

Parse the following sentences : — 

A temperate spirit and moderate expectations are excellent 
aafegnard^ of the mind, in this uncertain and changing state. 
Wisdom and virtue make the poor tic^i^ «itA >i}b« tvwiVwvjs^t- 
»A7e. To be good is to be l^appy. T\ie BfiAAi %xiii3 <^wEv«a{^ 
r thirty tboumtokd meo ; the euem? \k«A twwots laaswiwAV*!^ 
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and fifteen thousand horse. Every person, whatever be his 
station, is bonnd by the dnties of morality and religion. 
CoTint all the boys in the room, and let every ten form a 
division. Each of them has told me the same story ; bnt I 
fear that neither of them is to be depended on. John is older 
than James, bnt James is the better scholar. 

Correct the follovnng errors : — 

How many a sorrow should we avoid, if we were not indns- 
trions to make them. The chasm made by the earthquake 
was twenty feet broad, and one hundred fathom in depth. I 
saw one or more persons enter the garden. Let each of them 
in their turn, receive the benefits to which they are entitled. 
None of my hands are empty. Neither of the nations of Eu- 
rope escaped the mischiefs of the French revolution. My ad- 
vice to each of you is, that you should make it your endea- 
vour to come to a friendly agreement. He gained nothing 
farther by hia speech but to be commended for his eloquence. 
He is the stronger than the two, but not the wiser^ 

^rite the /oUoiving exercises^ and supply the words which 
are omitted: — 

Whence arises the misery of this world ? It is not 

owing to our atmosphere, or seasons, and 

skies. It is not owing to the debility of our bodies, or to the 
distribution of the goods of fortune. Aniid xt all dis- 
advantagen of this kind, a , a and an 

mind, possetjsed of virtue, could enjoyitself in peace, and 

smile at the assaults of fortune and the elements. 

It is within ourselves that misery has fixed its seat. Our 
hearts, our passions, our prejudices, 

and deedres, are the mstruments of the trouble which 

we endure. 

RULE VL 

What determine the number, gendei , and person ot pro> 
nouns ? When two or more pronouns an; used in place oi the 
same noun, in what most they agree ? 1;^ the ^jtotvvvoxv >x -^a^- 
plied only to the name of thingt^iu tYi© t\i"iT^^twsi «^svvr«N'^*^ 
Wh»t determine cke namber^ gender^ «,ii^^«twwi ^A ^f^^^* 
pronoun M ? / )Vken ^t» relative t««©T% \k> t«o •^Jf^'^ 
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different jerBons, what determines with which of them it mttBl 
agree ? What relative prououu i» always nsed after collective 
Doxuji} ? Is the antecedent to wnich always a noun ? What 
case of the relative pronoun is frequently omitted ? In what 
do the demonstrative pronouns agree with their nouns ? 

Parse the felUnwing sentencet : — 

Onr best friends are those who tell us of our faults, and 
teach u« how to correct them. Our Saviour instructed and 
led the crowds which surrounded him. 1 acknowledge that 
1 am the teacher, who adopts that iteutiment, and maintains 
the propriety of such measures. Choose what is most fit : 
custom will make it most agreeable. Caesar destroyed the 
liberty of his country, which was the cause of his death. I 
think it was Socrates, who, passing through the market, cried 
out, ^^ How much is here I do not want." The days that are 
past, are gone for ever ; those that are to come, may not comie 
to us ; the present time is only ours ; let us, therefore, iia- 
prove it as much as possible. 

Correct the following errors : — 

Thou who has heard the matter, can give an account of it. 
Virtue forces her way through obscurity ; and sooner or later 
it is sure to be rewarded. They were they who were the real 
offenders. They which seek wisdom will certainly find him. 
I am the man who approves of wholesome discipline, and who 
recommend it to others ; but I am not a person who promote 
Uiseless severity, and objects to mild and generous treatment. 
The cuurt, who gives currency to manners, ought to be exem- 
plary. He talks much of himself, who is the property of old 
age. Joseph was industrious, frugal, and discreet, and by 
tliis means obtained property and reputation. I have been 
here this two hours. Those sort of things is easily understood. 
Those were the kind of actions in which he excelled. 

Thou, who hast known my services, can tell 
How much this Osman owes. 

fTrite the follou.ing exercise^ and supply the wcrds toMck ' 

ar^ imuy^ed /- - I 
Go to thedeeert son: o\k»«nQ tlha ^Qung stork 

tbB wildemeaa ; let gpeak to "hsea-xX.. \max% «ti « 
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with food. Be gratefa) to fiithoTf for he gaw 
life; and to mother, tor sustained • Hear the 

words of month* for are spoken for good; give 
ear to admonition, tor proceeds trom love. father 

has watched for wel£ure, has toiled for ease; do 
honour, therefore, to age, and let not grey hair» be 
treated with irreverence. Forget not helpless infancy, 
nor the frowardness of youth ; and bear wich the infir- 
mities of aged parents : assist and support in the 
decline of life. So shall hoary heads go down to the 
grave in peace ; and children, in reverence of 
example, shall repay piety with lilial love. 

RULES VII., 7111., IX. 

What case do active transitive verbs and tlieir participles 
take after them ? What verb takes the same case after it as 
before it ? What doe^i the intinitive mood generally follow ? 
What other parts of speech does the infinitive mood sometimes 
follow ? Is the intinitive mood always governed by some other 
word in the sentence ? What preposition generally prece^^es 
the infinitive mood ? After what verb is Ut omitted 'before 
the mlinitive mood ? 

tame ifie Jotiowvtg sentences ; — 

Him and them we knew, btit who art thou ? They who 
ridicule the wise and good, are dangerous companions ; they- 
bring virtue itself into contempt. Cyrus, when young, bein^ 
asked what was the first thing which he learned, answered, 
^^ To speak the truth.'' To maintain a steady and unbroken 
spirit of mind, amidst all the shocks of the world, marks a 
great and noble spirit. They who have nothing to give, can 
often afford relief te others, by imparting what they feel. 
Pride (to use the emphatical words of a sacred writer) was 
not made for man. To see young pt* rsous who are courted 
by health and pleasure, resist all the allurements of vice, aud 
steadily pursue virtue and knowledge, is cheering and delight- 
ful to every good mind. 

Correct the folUn/fing errors: — 

They who opulence has madt^ ptorvL^^ a-xA ^V^Voasvsr^^^^ 

ea^optedf cannot relifih the ^nmpie ^^^«xr« cA \»35X«ax^» ^^^ 

AMre I reason t» lote 00 ml^cb i» tka* ^t\«iA ^ '^'^ '^'^ 
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Votir father told him and I. Let thoa and I imitate hip ex* 
ample. Be not a&aid, it is me. I know not whether it were 
them who conducted the bu!«iness ; bnt 1 am certain it was 
not him. He 8o mach resembles my brother, that, at first 
sight, T took it to be he. We ought act justly on all occasiouH. 
it is better to live on a little, than ontlive a great deal. 1 dare 
not to proceed so hastily, lest I should to give offence. It is a 
great support to virtue, when we see a good mind to maintain 
its patience and tranquility under injuries and affliction, and 
to cordially forgivs its oppressors. 

fVrite the following exercises^ and supply the worde whiek 
are omitted: — 

I'he trunk of an elephant, which can up a pin, or 
an oak, as nothing to the steam engine. It can 
A seal, and masses of obdurate metal before , 

out, without breaking, a thread as fine as a gos<«am and 

up a ship of war, like a bauble, in the air. It 
mnsun, and anchors — steel into ribands, and 

loaded vessels against the fury of the winds and wavei«. 
It would difHcult the value of the benefits, which 

these inventions conferred upon the country. There 

no branch of industry that has not indebted to them ; 

and, in all the mont material, they not only most 

magnificently the field of its exertions, but a thou- 

sand fold the amount of its productions. Our improved steam- 
en;i^ne has indefinitely the mass of human comforts 

and enjoyments, and cheap and accessible, all over the 

world, the materials of wealth and prosperity. It has 
the feeble hand of mui, in short, with a power to which no 
limits can , the dominion of mind ov^ the 

most refractory qual ties of matter, and a sure founda- 
kioo for all those future miracles of mechanic power, which 
to aid and the labours of future generations. 

The luve of praise should under proper subordi- 

oaiion to the principle of duty. In itself, it a useful motive 

of action ; but when allowed its influence too fkr, it 

th» whole character, and guilt, disgrace, 

Ar7</ laiecry, entirely de«<(t\lule ot il o^ defect. 

rovvraed b^ it depravity. The pto^ tbi^u^vcDAsx Q)\>^ 

»#«»i<ft> pnneiplem of action in \kUTnaxk na.\.u.t%^ %. tma^ 
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ter which our highest atUintiou. For wheo any one 

of them either too weak, or" too strong, it both 

our virtnes and our happiness. 

RUL£ X. 

To what other parts of speech are adverbs joined ? What 
adverbs do not require the preposition from before them ? 
What do two negatives make r 

Parse the foUowing tentences : — 

Mixed as the present state is, reason and religion pro- 
noance, that generally, if not always, there is more happi- 
ness than misery, more pleasure than pain in the conditio »o 
of inan. Arise, let us go hence. There cannot be anything 
more insignificant than vanity. Consult your whole nature : 
consider yourselves not only as sensitive, but as rational 
beings ; not only as rational, but social , not only as social, 
but immortal. 

Correct the followmg errors : — 

He was extreme prodigal, and his property is now near 
exhausted. The conspiracy was the easier discovered, from its 
being known to so many. From these favourable beginnings, 
we may hope for a soon and prosperous issue. From whence 
arose the misunderstanding r From thence proceed all these 
misfortunes. Neither riches, nor honours, nor no such 
perishing objects, can satisfjr the desires of an immortal 
spirit. These people do not judge wisely, nor take no proper 
measures to affect their purposes. 

ff^rite thefoUewing exercise^ and sw^^ly the words which are 
omiUed: — 

Youth is introductory to manhood, to which it is, 
speaking, a state of preparation. During this season, we must 

qualify ourselves for the parts we are to act 
In manhood we bear the fruit, which has been planted in 
youth. , if we have sauntered oar youth, 

we must expect to be ignorant men. If indolence and 
inatteutitm have taken an early possession of us, they will 

increase we advance in life, and make us 
a burden to oorselves, but uae\e«« \o ^ocaaVj. ^ "^^^ 

*uiff^ oai Helves to be misled by ^cvou%Va!«^M*.^«^^^^"VJLw% 
gMn new tf trench, aad end ixk ^moV^^^'^'*''^ 
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Correct the foUouitng errors: — 

You and us enjoy many privileges. Professing regard, and 
to act did'erently, discover a base mind. My brother and 
him are tolerable grammarians. On that occasion, he could 
not have done more, nor offer to do less. Alfred, than who 
a better king never reigned, experienced the greatest changes 
of fortune. Be ready to succour such persons who need thy 
assistance. He is not as diligent as his brother. It is so 
clear as i need not explain it. He respects none, neither 
high or low. His raiment was so white as snow. 

fTrite thefoiUnohig ej^ercmey and supply the words which art 
omitted: — 

There is nothing about which you need to be more cmnticmii, 
the company you keep. you associate with idlO) 
profligate young men, your character will suffer by it, 
you will be in great danger of insensibly adopting theii 
maxims and practices. It often happens along 

with great worthlessuess, they possess very alluring manners | 

you cannot be too much on your guard. Be not 
seduced by the appearance of good humour, by the wit, 

eutertaimng, by the easy, careless lives, by 
the licentious heartless mirth of the dissipated, l^o not 
suffer yourselves to be laughed out of your virtue, do 
not sacrifice the future comtbrt of your lives, in order to 
obtain the good will of unthinking, vicious young men. Bf 
not afraid of their reproaches, overcome by their raillery 
Pity their delusion, resist all their allurements wit 
steadiness, in the company of good amiable young pe< 
pie, you will find more true eigoyment, you con 

possibly find in the company of the licentious whose mirl 

loud boisterous, is often, alas I embittered 
remorse, always ends in wretchedness. 
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pROSoi>Y treats of tbe proper manner of 
u/ct?t^ and readirtg^ and of the different 
ids of verse, 

SPEAKING AND READING. 

Vhe art of speaking and reading with dis- 
ctpess and taste depends on the proper use 
f^auses, Accenty EmphusiSy and Intonalion. 
hjuifes may be divided into two kinds : those 
icl) are represented by points or marks, and 
►se which are npt represented by points or 
rks. 

The Points which represent pauses are the 
mina (,), the tSeinicoton (;), the Colon (:), 
! Ftriifd (^.), \he point of Interrogation (?), 
) poirtt of Exclamation (!), the Dash ( — ), 
1 the Parenthesis (). 

The eunima denotes the most transient panse repre- 
0ented by points, and is used to separate simple clauses 
of sentences and single words in an enumeration. The 
temicoli/n denotes a more marked panse than the comma, 
and is used to 8e])arate compound clau^us or members of 
sentences. The colon denotes a pause approaching still 
more nearly to a final pause, and is used to separate 
members of sentencea still less closely connected in sense 
than the semicolon. The period denotes the final pause 
of a sentence, and indicates that the sense is completed. 

The pauses which are not represented by 
ints are sometimes called rhetorical pauses. 

The position and duration ofrA€<oricttlyx"u**a^'e'^«^J»' 
in a gre&t measure on the naXxn^ ci\ ^<fe cRfsss!^*»i»ss^^ 
Genenlly, m the use of thetoT\si«\ ^m«k^ '"^^ '^'^r'^x 
eonfi/Mion from a readc^T ot %. «v«^®^ %«^j»x»2«ksv^ 
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which ought to be united, or joining words which otif h 
to be separated, there should be a pause before and atte 
every phrase in a sentence ; that is to say, belore 2Ui< 
alter every group of words which conveys an idea. 

Accent is the stress of the voice laid upon i 
syllable or word to distinguish it from othe] 
syllables or words. 

Accent upon syllables gives distinctness to pronuuci 
atiou ; accent upon words gives clearness to the meaning 
of the sentence. 

EmphasiB is the stress of the voice laid upoi 
word to denote opposition or contrast. 

Emphasis, like accent upon words, gives perspicuiti 
and force to the meaning of the speaker or writer. 

Inixmatvm is the change of modulation o 
the voice, when speaking or reading. 

The tone of the voice is changed chieily at the acoen 
and emphasis. I'he raising of the voice at the accent o 
)mphasis is called the rising injiection, ; the sinking o 
the voice is called thti/allitig injiection. 

The art of making a proper use of Pauses, Accent 
Emphasis, and intonation, in speaking, readii^, or reci 
ting, is called eloctUion, 1 he best general rule that cai 
be given for acquiring a correct and gracelui elocution, i 
to speak, read, and recite, so as to be readily ana clearb 
understood* 

V£RrS£« 

Verse is of two kinds, rhyme and blank verse 
In rhyme ^ the final syUables of the linei 
correspond in sound. 

When the final syllables of two successive lines corres 
pond in aonndf the verse is called a cuuptet \ «^ 

Be immble ; leam thyaeVi Xa «ca3^ , 
Kouw^ pride wa8 nevei hvbAq tot isAaBu 
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When the final syllables of three successive lines rhjous 
the verne is called a triplet; as, 

Freedom's battle once bt^^n, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sure to son. 
Though baffled oft, is ever worn. 

When adverse contains several Hnei^ not arranged in 
successive couplets or triplets, it is called a stanza; as. 

Ye proud, ye selfish, ye severe, 

tlow vain your mask of state I 
The good alone have joy sincere. 

The good alone are great : 
Great when amid the vale of peace. 
They bid the plaint of sorrow cease. 

And hear the voice of artless praise ; 
As when along the trophied plain 
Sublime they lead the victor trail), 

While shouting nations gaze. 

In blcmk verse^ the final syllables of the lines 
lo not correspond in sound ; as. 

Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Year alt;er year it steals, till all are fied ; 
And, to the mercies of a moment, leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

Every line of verse contains a certain num- 
ber of accented and unaccented syllables. 

The number of accented syllables in a line 
determines the number of poetic feei. 

The principal poetic feet are the Trochee ^ 
the Iambus^ and the Anapaest. 

A Trochee consists of an accented and an unaccented 
syUable ; as, Uwely. 

An iamlme consists of an unaccented and an syeoetLUA 
syllable; aiH^soMne. 

An Anapt»4t consLata of trno TMa fta yi ^ u ft vi^w^"^ 
«D accanted syllable ; aa, voeriuka. 
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Verse is named, according to the feet that 
prevail in it, Trochaic^ Iambic^ or Anapa^nHc, 

Trochaic verse consists of an accented and 
an unaccented syllable in alternate succession : 
it may contain any number of feet from one 
to six. 

1. One foot, 
Tdruing, 
Burning. 

3. Onefoot^ and an accefited syllable* 

Piirple scenes, 
Winding grt^ens. 

3. Twofeet, 
Fencing viewing, 
Toys purstiing. 

4 Twofeet^ and an accented tyUable 
Hire the daisies spring, 
Th^re the linnets sing. 

6, Three feet. 
N6w the/ 8t6od confotinded, 
While the battle sounded. 

6. Tnreefeet^ and a long syflahle. 
Lovely, lasting peace of mind, 
Sw^et delight or human kind. 

7. Four feet, 
S6ftly bl6w the ev'ning breezes. 

8. Five feet. 
Virtue's brightening r^y shall b^am for over. 

9. Six feet. 

On a mountain, stt^tch'd beneath a h6ary willow. 

Iambic verse consists of an unaccented and I 
an accented syllable 'm a\\ftTTv«L\ft «M<(!^««%\oti : it 
oiay contnin any numbeT oi fe«X itwn ^\jkfc xa 
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1. Two feet. 

With nCvish'd ears, 
The mdnarch h^ain. 

2. Twofeet^ and an unaccented syllable 

In w6ods a r^ger, 
To j6 J a 8trt[nger. 

3. Three feet. 

A16ft in Awfal stiCte, 
The God-like h^ro s^t. 

4. Three feet^ and an unaccented ey liable, 

AUto to ^very libeling, 

The woiinds of sdrrow healing. 

This measure is generally called jinacreontic, being 
the same as that used in the Odes of the Greek poet, 
Anacreon. 

5. Four feet, 

Onr br6ken friendships w^ depl6re 
And 16TeB of y6uth that <re no m6re» 

6. Five feet, 

Cpnfbs'd and stnick with sflence at the d^ed, 
\ I e files, bnt, trembling, fiiils to fly' with sp^ed* 

Delightfdl t^sk I to r^ar the tender th6aght, 
To t^ach the yoting id^a how to sh6ot. 

This is the hemic measnre of English poetry. 

7. Siur feet. 

For th^e the 6cean smiles, and smo6ihe8 his iriyy breast. 

This is ealled the Alexandrine measure : it is seldom 
nsed except to complete the stanzas of an ode, or occa- 
sionally to Tary heroic Terse. 

o. acven feet, 

,et siints bel6w, with sw^t accord, nnite with th68e above, 
D solemn lays, to priise their king, and sing hia d^^sk^V^-n^ 



This kind of yerse ii genetiW^ ^^<^«^ VdXx^ \w«>c«»s^ 
the nret and the third coiitaiinxi% wjgV tew ^^V *=^^^ 
eecond and the fourth GOXitiAid]i% «m)i^ ^t«» \««'^\ 
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Let d&nts bel6w, with sw^et accordf 

Unite vrith those above, 
In solemn \ij»^ to praise their king* 

And sing his dy'ing 16 ve. 

Anapaestic verse consists of two unaccent 
syllables and an accented one in alternate si 
cession ; it may contain any number of ft 
from one to four. 

1. One foot, 

'Tis in vain 
They compl^tin* 

2. Tioofeet. 

In my rage shall be s^en 
The revenge of a qu^en. 

3. Three feet. 

Who are thi^y that now bid ns be iilaves 7 
They are foes to the go6d and the fre^ 

4. Four feet. 

'Tis the voice of the sluggard, I hear him compltCin, 
^^ Von have w^k'd me too so^n, I mast sliimber ag£r 

Sometimes, as in Trochaic and Iambic verse an 
accented syllable is added to the end of an Anapsei 
line ; as. 

Then hit cotirage 'gan f£il him. 

For no ^rts conld avail him. 

On the w^brm che^ of yotith smiles and 16909 are bl^d 

Trochaic, lambio, and Anapsestio fiset are 9ometi] 
fonnd in the same line ; as. 

Ye shepherds so ch^erfal and gay. 
Whose fl6ck9 Aever c^alessly roam* 

From the difftcnlty of arranging words in regi 

meaAUT^ certain violataonB ot Ch» \%.i*% qV Qit^3&sck^c%.^ 

Etymology^ and Syntax^ aie vXiowodi va \M^rs« TH 

c^Ued poetical '* 
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1 . Some words are le&iyrthened, and o tliers are shortened 
tling dispart is ased for part ; *gan for began. 

% Two words are sometimes contracted into one ; as^ 
'Tis for a u, 

3. AdjectiTea are frequently used for adverbs ; as. 

They fall svceenhe and ntccettim rise. 

4. A noun and its pronoun are used as nominativet 
to the same verb ; as. 

My bankt they are famished with trees. 
6, Intransitive verbs are made transitive ; as. 
The lightnings fiath a wider curve. 

6. The past tense and pasfivw participle are used for 
each other ; as, 

Though parting from that mother he did shun. 
Before his weary pilgrimage begtm^ 

7. The conjunction nor is used for neither^ and or for 
either. 

Nor grief nor fear shall break n^y rest. 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy, rIow, 
Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po» 



EXERCISES. 

SPEAKING ANP READING. 

What does the art of speaking and reading with distinct- 
ess and taste depend upon ? How many kinds of pauses are 
dere ? What are the points which represent pauses ? What 
ind of pauses do they respectively represent ? What are the 
auses not represented by points called ? What do the po- 
ition and duration of these pau<(es chiefly depend upon? 
V hat is the use of rhetorical pauses ? When generally should 
hetorical pauses be made ? What is accent ? Of what use 
3 accent upon syllables ? upon words ? What is emphasis ? 
)i what use is emphasis ? What is intonation ? When is 
he tone of the voice chiefly changed ? Wh&t v^ \Joa TNsaa^^- 
nttectipn ? the falling inflectioii^ VJ\ia.\.\» ^ws^^^i^^ '^'''^. 
' the best general rule for &c^[oixml|g «^ 5:art«fc\. '•^^^ ^"*k» 
oentioB ? 
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VERSE. 

How many kinds of verse are there ? W^hat is rl 
What is a couplet ? a triplet ? a stanza ? What is 
verse ? What does every line of verse contain ? Wl 
termines the number of poetic feet ? What are the pri 
poetic feet ? Of what does a trochee consist ? an lai 
an anapaest ? How is verse named from the feet that ] 
in it ? Of what does trochaic verse consist ? How 
feet may it contain ? Of what does iambic verse co 
How many feet may it contain ? What kind of meas 
called Anacreontic ? Why is it so called ? What k 
measure is the Alexandrine ? When is it used ? t 
iambic verse containing seven feet commonly divided 
what does anapaestic verse consist ? How many feet 
contain r What is sometimes added to an anapuestii 
What kinds of feet are sometimes found in the same li 

What is meant by poetical license ? What has giv 
to poetical license ? What laws of Orthography are v: 
in poetry ? What laws of Etymology are violated ? 
laws of Syntax are violated ?* 



I • For practical exercises on the first part of Prosody, 

{' ers are referred to the ^^Introduction to Elocution^" in 

:' the proper manner of reading and speaking, and esp 

the use of pauses and accents, are very fully explain 
;■ exemplified. The Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth 

!■ of Lessons contain numerous passages of poetry, whi< 

be used as exercises on the second part of Prosody., 



*1 



APPENDIX. 



DERIVATION. * 

Words ate either primitive or derivative. 
A primitive word is not derived from any 
other word ; as, Man. 



* Directions to Tkachers. — Derivation is a branch of 
Etymology. By the rules and exercises formerly given under 
that part of grammar, pupils were taught to distinguish and 
classify words according to their general use and meaning, 
as expressive of names, qualities, affirmation, relation, or 
connexion. By this branch of Etymology, they are taught to 
trace words to their origin, for the purpose of ascertaining 
both their primary and ordinary signification. Besides the 
interest which derivation excites in the minds of young per- 
sons, it is of great use in assisting them to classify the various 
parts of speech, — ^it gives them a command of expression, — 
and it is calculated to train them to habits of analysis. That 
it may promote the first of these objects, teachers are recom- 
mended to make their pupils, when forming derivative words 
from their roots, name first th& nouns, then the adjectives 
and adverbs, and afterwards the verbs. To aid them in this 
exercise, the affixes to these parts of speech are given sepa- 
rately. In order to teach command of expression through 
derivation, teachers should cause their pupils to name, along 
with the derivatives, all the words which have the same signi- 
fication, whether formed from the same root or not. Habits 
of analysis may be formed, by causing a certain number of 
words, in the daily reading lesson, to be traced to their roots, 
according to the directions given in the preface to the ^^ Fourth 
Book.** — It can hardly be necessary to explain, that, in the 
following list, one derivative is given after each root, not be- 
cause it is the only one that i& ionnft^ ltaaiS^«i\i\iX\s!«x'^ "*». 
an example: the pnpU should \>etwvKa^^ ^ ^H^-a^^ojaas^ 
answers as be knows or ean tona. ^^ 
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A derivative word is formed from some 
other word or words ; as, Manhood, 

Wheu a derivative is made up of two or more entire 
words, it is sometimes called a compound word ; as, 
Mankind, ^ 

That part of grammar, which treats of the 
lOrmation of derivative words from their pri- 
mitives, is called Derivaiion. 

The primitive word, from which derivatives 
are formed, is called the root. 

The letters and syllables, which are placed 
before the root in the formation of derivatives, 
are called prefixes. 

The letters and syllables, which are placed 
after the root, are called a^es. 

The roots of the English language are chief! j Saxon ; 
but a number of words have been adopted from other 
languages, especially from the Latin and the Greek. A 
few words have been bonowed directly from the Latin 
and the Greek without any change upon their form ; as, 
StrcUuniy strata ; phenomenon^ phenomena. Some wtndf 
have been introauced from the Latin and the Greek 
indirectly through other languages, especially the French ; 
as, Rex, roi (roix), royal, But the greatest numb«r of 
Latin and Greek roots has been adopted directly, by 
dropping the original terminations, and compounding 
the radical part of the word with prefixes and affixes* 

The prefixes are chiefly prepositions. Some of them 
are used in a separate form; the others, from their being 
found only in derivative words, are sometimes ealled 
inseparable prepositions. A few of the prefixes are Saxon 
oi English ; the greater number is of Latin an^ Greek 
origin. 
The affUees are never foTmdWt.m&en^U^« words; 
they are almost all of Saxon, Iia^an, ctt OiwSa otvi^ 
The following is a U«t ot tkxe vm«\jii^ Vir^»» 
<^«<«f« and Loan and Ctreek Routs 



eaErixJDS. 
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I.— PREFIXES. 

I. ENGLISH. 



A, on, as, jofoot. 

Be, about^ before, make, as, he- 

spatter, liewate, bedijn, • 
En, (em, im), makej as, enable, 

)?mboldeii, embitter. 
Fore, before, as,/oresed. 



Mia,error 0Tdefect,aA,nustAke, 
Oat, beyond, as, ou^se. 
Over, over or above, as, overdo. 
Un, not, as, unwilling. 
With., from, agfunst, as, tirlDfA- 
hold, withstand. 



2. LATIN. 



A, ab, abs, /row, as, avert, o^ 
solve, obtain. 

Ad, (a, ac, af, ag, al, an, ap, ar, 
as, at), to, as, adhere, ascribe ^ 
accede, a/Hx, aggravate, a/- 
lot, announce, a;»ply , arrive, 
assume, o^act. 

Ajn,round, about, as, ambient. 

Ante, before, as, antecedent. 

Circnm, (circn,) ab&ut, as, ctr- 
'cumference, circ7<it. 

Con, (co, cog, col, com, cor,) 
tt^ether, as, concur, cohere, 
cognB,td^ (collect, compose, 
correct. 

Contra, a^ath«^,as, con^odiot. 

De, down, tA, <^ect. 

X>i, dis, (dif,) asunder, as, (di- 
vide, i^spel, dt/fuae, 

E, ex, (ec, ef,)outof, as, emit, 
eoTtract, eccentric, ^ect. 

Eztra,6qyoiu^as,e4^raordinar> 

lo, (ig» ill im, ir,) tn, before 
a verb---no^, before an adjec- 
tive, as, tnclnde, infinite, 
ijfaoble, i/inmmaCey tJMport, 



tfTi 




inifftf ^fif^f M, «i^i0reedo» 



Intro, within, as, tn^odnce 
Jaxta,n<^A to,as,ytftvtoposition 
Ob, (oc, of, op, OS,) in the wap 

of, as, object, occur, ofier, 

opyoae, ostensible. 
Per, (pel,) through, as,/7ervade, 

j9&/mcid. 
Post, after, as, postpone, 
f*re, before, as, preax.. 
Preter, beyond, as, ;n*etemata- 

ral. 
Pro, (j^Txi,) forward, as, pro* 

ceed, amrpose. 
Re, b€U)K or again, as, recall, 
(letro, backward, as, ref ros pect 
Se, etside or apart, as, select. 
Sine, (sim,) without, as, Wne- 

cnre, simple, 
dub, (sue, suf, sag, sup, sus,) 

under, as, S2«(6scribe,s2<cceed, 

sufisT, st^gest, st^ppress, 

stispend. 

I Sahter, beneath, 2La, subterfuge. 
Super, (sur,) above, as^ sui^v^ 
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3. GREEK. 



A, (an,) ivithoui, not, as, a- 
theist, awarcliy. 

Amphi, both, as, amphihiona. 

Ana, through, as, analysis. 

Anti, (ant,) against, in opposi- 
tion to, as, antidote, antcRci 

Apo, (aph,)/rom, as, apostsAe, 
apAelion. 

Cata, (cat, cath,) from side to 
side, doum, as, catologue, 
catechise, co^Aolic. 

Dia, through, as, </tameter. 

En, (em,) m or on, a8,encoiDinm 
emphasis. 



Epi, upon, as, tfj^tdemic. 
Hyper, over, too, as, hypercn- 

tical. 
Hypo, un£^r, as, Aypocrite. 
Meta, (meth,) beyond, accord' 

ing to, as, metophor, method. 
Para, (par,)a^atn«^, beside, as, 

/laradox, iKirochial. 
Peri, round, about, as, /leri- 

meter. 
Syn, (sy, syl, sym,) together, 

as, synagogue, system, syl- 

lahle, sympathy. 





II. AFFIXES. 




1. TO 


NOUNS. 


An, \ * ^Historion, 


^^y^ \ C Accuroqjr, 


ant, \ 1 


assistant, 


age, 




vicarog^e. 


ar, 




beggar, 


ance, 




vigilance. 


ard, 




drunkard/, 


ancy, 




elegancjf. 


ary. 




adversary, 


ence, 




affluenoe. 


ate, 


advocate, 


ency, 




decen<?y. 


ee, 


absentee, 


hood, 




boyAooe^ 


eer, \ one who,/ charioteer, 


ism, state of | heroism. 


ent, / as, \ 


adherent, 


ment, I bemg, j am&zemeiil 


er. 




beholder. 


mony ^ or / acrimony. 


ist, 




botantj^, 


ness, [quality^ 


darkneM, 


ite, 




favour tVe, 


ry» I »«» 


bravery. 


ive. 




captioe. 


ship, I 


rectoreAijPy 


or, 




actor, 


sion, 1 


decleneton, 


fi&r,J 


aongster* 


th, 1 


warm/A^ 


< 


\tioii, \ 


forma/tOR, 




\ta^e, \ X^^ofcuite^ 




\tyi \ \ti»v^^ 








\l. 


; 


V«&sx«fia|, 



AFFIXES. 
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Ary, oTji place where^ as, avi- 
ary, dormitory. 

Cle, little^ as, partLc/ie. 

Dom, static rank^ as, duke^^iom. 

Escence, state of growings as, 
i^ntteacence. 

Ice, somethings done^ as, service 

Ics, sciences art, as, opttc«. 



Kin, little^ as, manniArtn. 
Let, /ft^/e, as, -rivu^^. 
Ling, young, as, dack/iTz^. 
Ock, /i^^/i?, as, hJillioeA:. 
Ric, «toto, q^e, as, bishopric. 
Ure, one who, state, art, as, 
creature, cultu'^'c. 



2. TO ADJECTIVES. 




S Elegiac, 
filia/, 
haman, 
globular, 
literary, 
angelic, 
a8« poetica/, 

splendie/, 
juveni/c, 
feminine, 
xillnsory. 
Aceoas, o^, consisting of, as, 

cetaccoM«. 
Ant, ent, beings as, constant, 

ab«cn^. 
Ate, havings being, as, priva/c. 

3. TO VERBS. 



Abbrevidto 
lengthen, 

diminis/^ 
fertiltjpe. 




Bio, may or can be, as^ visi^/s 
En, made, as, wooden. 
Escent, growing, as, convales- 
cent. 
Fnl, ) ( Use/tt/, 

gloriot<«, 
verbose, 

troublesome 

y, J ^ woody. 

Ish, little, as, blackisA. 
Ive, can, being, as, afiiicttoie. 
Less, withotU, as, nse/^««. 
Ly, ^ i Friend/y, 

ish, V ^e, a£, > childisA, 
like^ 3 3 wzxlike, 

yf 91 A, towards, as, backiear<^. 

4. TO ADVERBS. 

Ly, /iXre, as, foolish/y. 
Ward, towards, as, northu^ari^. 
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TIL— LATIN ROOTS. 



Acidus, sour^ as, acidity, 

Acris, sharp^ as, acrimony. 

Actum, to do, as, action, 

Acuo, 1 sharpen, as, eunite. 

Adulor, IflaUefr, 2i»,adulaiioii 

^des, a house, as, eoftfy. 

.£mxLlor, 1 tsie with, as, emula- 
tion. 

Mquna, equal, as, eptinox* 

Aer, air, as, amform. 

.£8tim(>,I value,si8,inestimable 

^stus, the tide, as, estuzrj, 

^ther, the sky, as, etheridX, 

JEvum, an age, as, coeval* 

Ager, 2k field, as, a^Wcnltnre. 

Agger, &heap, as, exo^^erate. 

Agilis, active, as, agility, 

Agito, I drive,\ stir, Ks^agitO' 
tor, cogitate. 

Ago, 1 efo, as, fluent. 

Ala, a icing, as, a^'ped. 

Alienns, another* s, foreign, as, 
a /senate. 

Alo, I nourish, as, a/tment. 

Alter, another, as, a/^eration. 

Alternns, by tums,2i8ialterm.te 

Altns, high, as, exalt. 

Ambnlo, 1 toaiXr, as, peram^ 
/ate. 

Amiens, b, friend, as, amicable. 

Amo, I /ooc, as, amiable. 

Ampins, large, as, amplify. 

Ango, I vex, as, a^tgnish. 

Angnlns, a comer, as«trian^ftc- 
lax, 

A ajmnsf the mind, as, nnant- 



Aperio, I open, as, aperient, 
Apertnm, to open,&a,apertuTe 
Apis, a 6ee, as, apiary. 
A'ptnB,fit, as, adop/ation. 
Aqna, water, as, aqueduct, 
Aqnila, an eagle, as, aquiUne, 
Arbiter, an umpire or fudge^ 

as, arbitrate. 
Arbor, a tree, as, ar&oreons* 
Arceo, I ^^rn^e, as, coercion. 
Arcns, a bow, as, arch, archery 
Ardeo, 1 bum, as, ardent, 
Ardnns, steep, difficult, aa, at^ 

duons, 
Areo, I am parched, as, arid* 
Argilla, potter's clay, as, or- 

^t7/aceouB. 
Arma, arms, as, armrpotent* 
Aro, I plough, as, arable. 
Ars, artis, art, as, ar^'ficial. 
Artns, sl joint, as, articulate. 
Asinns, an ass, as, axtmne. 
Asper, rough, as, exa4;perate» 
Atrox,y^ce, as, a^roctons. 
Anctnm, to t>icrea«e, as, oire- 

tion. 
Andax, bold, as, audacity . 
Andio, I Aear, as, atMlible. 
Anditnm, to Aear, as, auditor 
Angeo, I tftcrea^e, as, augmient 
Angnr, a diviner or soUhaayer^ 

as, inattjg^tcrate. 
Anris, the ear, as, atfrtciilar. 
Anmm, gold, as, atirtferons. 
Anspex, a soothsayer^ as, 0X9^ 

pwiona, 
Axmlixon^ Ae/p^ as, tnuritisjcy. 



mona, 
Aunua^ a year, M, annuel. 



LATIN ROOTS. 



B. 



chus, the god of tome, as, 
wchanaliaji, debatech, 
ba, a beard, as, barb. 
haru9,8avage,VLS, barbanan 
tus, blessed^ as, ^a^i tude. 
lum, war, as, beLigereiki. 
le, well, as, ^^Mevolent. 
ignus, Icind, as, benignity, 
o, I drink, as, im^t£. 
i, ^0 ^y ^u'o, as, C9ni6fi»e. 
• twice, as, 6tped. 
Qdus, kind, soothing, as, 
am&BhmenU 
iVLS,good, as, bounty, 
vis, «Aor^, as, brevity, 
la, a bubble of water, as, 
»tf//ftion. 

C. 

aver, a dead body, as, ciufo- 

irojxs, 

o,(cido) I fall, 9S,cadeiice, 

icident, 

io, (cido) I cut or kill, 

:>micide. 



as. 



c, /tme, as, ca^^eous. 

julus, tk pebble, as,calcula,te 

io, I am A0^, as, ca/mc. 

us, hardness, as, ca//ous. 

imnia, slander, as, co^um- 

fate. 

ipus, a plain, as, encamp. 

deo, I 6t«m, as, ixicen«^tary 

Is, a dog, as, canine. 

^ / «r>^9 atf,t Aim/fcle, pre- 

fA}r, 
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Capio, (ciplo,) I take, as, cap- 
able, principal. 
Captnm, (ceptum,) to take, as^ 

capAve, reception. 
Caput, the Aeoi^ as, capital, 

prectpi/ate. 
Carbo, coa/, as, carAonic. 
Career, a. prison, a8,incarc^at6 
Caries, rottenness, as, carious.. 
Caro, camis, /iesh, as, camu 

vorous. 
Carus, dear, as, caress. 
Cas tigo4/w^^as,ca«^iig:atioi^ 
Castus, pure, as, chatty. 
Casum, to fall, as, occononal 
Catena, a chain, as, concaten- 
ation. 
Cavus, hollow, as, excavate. 
Cautus, wary,prudent, as, in^ 

ca?</ious. 
Cedo, I go, as, intercee^e. 
Celebris, /a»aotM, is, celebrity 
Celer, sun/t, as, acce/erate. 
Celsus, high, as, excc^. 
Censeo, V fudge or blame, as, 

censorious. 
Centrum, the centre, as, eccen- 
tric. 
Centum, a Atfn</refi2,as,ce9i^ta7 
Cera, ti;aj7,'as,cerement,sincere 
Cemo, ltfeeorJtMi^e,a8,discem 
Certo, 1 strive, as, discoiverl* 
Certus, sure, as, certify, 
Cesso, 1 cease, as, iuccMant. 
Cessum, to go, to give up, aS| 

predecessor, concession. 
Cetus, a whale, as, cetoceons* 
Chorus, a band of singers, aS| 
c^or^. 
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C!to, 1 etUl, 1 route, i 



Clamo, I i!ry out, bk, excAti'in. 
Clam, tecrellgt aa, c/andestine 
Claru ri, clear, ug^cliirify, declare 
CJando, {clodo,) l«Aitf, ra, in- 

Clanaai, (clnBoe,) tAuC, u, 

Clemens, iBffrci/«i,as,cfcme>tcy 
Cliao, ! ittui, as, rec/Hie. 
Clivng, a j/ew, u, iixiioitj. 
CoctoiD, tu W 



Copia, plenty, at, mptoi 
Cor, cordis, the ^oM, a 



Cnbo, (cQinbo,) I /m, m, Iimh- 

iotioD, recunUteut. 
Cnlina, a kilcheti, aM,atimaiT 

Cnlpa, a fauli, a.«, excu/pota 
Cnltam, lo (i//, as, a^pa?/«re, 
Cnmnlna, a Aeoyi, a», accuniu- 

Cnpio, \detire otcBiiet,*a,mt- 

piditj. 
Cnra, a cure, as, nnecwre, pTo- 

Cnrro, I rttn, aa, conmr. 
CiirB(u,ai-URn>n£',aa,eimr(ioB 
Curtna, lAert, an, curiaH. 
CnrvnB, croeieii, t»,eurvatar» 
Cutis, the ilmi, aa, cuAmeom 



Damnum, fOM, aa, danage, 

imfemntty. 
Damno, 1 caminnn, an, dam- 

i)atum, (dicum,) lo gme, », 



diacreeion. 



turn, to OTce, aa, defoi. 
}us, betvining, a^^dccencj 
>r, grace, ieaHty, as, rf^ 



Uelicis, i&/^/i(, aa, deliciotu. 
Denf , a fauf^, an, dentiiit, 
Denaos, fAii'jt, aa, -coiu^nue. 

Dens, a god, aa, iMfj' 
Deiter, rtghi-liandea, a*,rfMs 

ftruna. 
Dicatum, to let apart, as, d»> 

Uiea, n das, •»■! djur^ .jliiwrK 
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Dignus, worthy^ as, dignitf, 
Diaco, I iearn^ a8, dUcipie, 
Divas, a god^ as, eUmae. 
Doceo, 1 teaeh^ as, docile. 
Doctum, to teach^ as, doetrme 
Doleo, I grievcy as, condole. 
Dominns, a master, as, pre- 

dominaxit, 
Domo, I subdue, as, indomha^' 

ble. 
Domas, a house, as, domestic, 
Donnm, a gift, as, donor. 
Dormio, I sleep, as, dormitory 
Docsam, the back, as, dorsB.1, 
Dnbito, I doubi, as, ixuiubitdble 
l>aco, I lead, as, deduce. 
Ductnm, to lead, as, conduct. 
Ihio, tufo, as, duel, dupMcity. 
J )unis, hard, as, endure, ob- 

i^nrate. 

E. 

fibrins, drunken,SL8, ine^tate. 
Edo, 1 eat, as, edible, 
Egeo, I want, as, incidence. 
£go, /, as, egotist. 
£mo, 1 ^t^, as, redeem, 
Emptuin, to buy, as,ex#fn^Aon 
Ens, entis, being, as, nonentity 
Eqaus, a horse, as, eouestritin 
Eno, 1 uMi}uier, as, aberration 
Escai,,/ood, as, e^CMlent. 
Esse^ to bCn as, e««ential. 
Experior, I try ,as, Avpertment 
Exter, outward, as, ^d7^«mal. 



P. 



^«l>«r,a ufor/nnan^tJi,fcAric9X^ 
FmoieB,/orm^ the /oce, as ol- 



Fad Lis, eojy, as, facilitaMb, 

diyiculty. 
Facto, (ficio,) I make, I do, as, 

arti/ictal, ben^/iicent. 
Factum, (fee tarn,) to make, to 

<A>, as, manu/oc^tcre, i^erfeei 
Fallo, I deceive, as, in/a//tble. 
Fames, hunger, aM,/ami6h.. 
Fan am, a temple, as, prq/a9ie. 
Fari, to speak, as, inej^ble. 
Farma, meal or /ioMr, Bs,/ari' 

noceous. 
Fastidiam,«or>m,as, fastidionB 
Fatigo, 1 weary, as^ inde/o/ij^- 

able. 
Fatnus^/oo/iMA, as, vnfatuAiiotk 
Fells, a CO/, an, feline. 
Felix, happy, as, felicity. 
Femina, a wotnan, B^,feminme 
Fera, aii;t/</ ^a«^, a8,/erocfon8 
Ferio, I strike, as, interfere. 
Fermentum,leavefi,2LS,fertnen' 

totion. 
Fero, I carry, as, vofer, ferry 
Fermm, iran, as,/?rrtfgmons 
Fer tills, /rt«f(/tf/, as, fertilize, 
Ferveo I boil, as,/ertdd. 
Fibra, a thread, z8,JibrouB. 
Flctnm, to feign, as, ficiion, ' 
Fidea, faith, a»,Jidetiiy. 
Fido, 1 trust, as, confide, 
FUia, a daughter, > ^ .. , 

Finis, an end, as, u\/inite. 
Firmas, strong, as, conyitnn.' 
Fl8cus,a^ea4rtery,as,con/it«ca^ 
Fissnm, Uy cleave, as,^«ure. 
Flxum, to «/tc^, as, trarn^. 
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FlagTo, I Ifum^ as, eon/UtgrO' 

tion. 
Flatus, &puff o/mnd, as, in- 

Jiate, 
Flecto, 1 bend^ a«, reflect. 
Flexum, to bend^ as, fleofihle. 
Flic turn, to sirike, or dash^ as, 

mflict. 
Flos, iioris, a flower ^ as, flaraL 
f^iuctus, a fcavey as,^tic<t<ate. 
Fluo, I /hwy as, /luid» 
Fluxus, K flowing^ as, re/2tt«. 
. Foedus, foederis, a treaty ^ as, 

coii/<?e^erate. 
Folium, a fea/, tiay/oli&ge. 
Fonmdo^/eary as,/orm/</able. 
Fore, I ^«, as, per/iwate. 
Fors, chance^ as, /or tuitous. 
Fortis, strongj BA^/ortify^ 
Possum, to dig^ 9»^fosnl» . 
Fractum^ to breaks HS^fracture 
Fraugo, 1 brea/c^ BA^Jragmeint 

infringe. 
Prater, a,brothery as,/ra<emal 
Fraus, fraudis, deceit^ am^rau- 

<^ulent. 
Frico, I rub^ as,/wtion. ^ 
Frigeo, I am cold, as, frigid, 
Frio, 1 crundfle^ as,/r<able. 
Frivolus, trijUng^ vls, frivolity 
Frons, frontis, ihe forehead^ 

aa,/rowflet. 
Fructus, /rwt<, ^A-ifructj/ty. 
FruoT, 1 enjijy^ as, /rwition. 
Flmstra, w »a«n, ?LA^frustraX» 
• Pogio, I /y, as, fugiUye. 
Falgeo, 1 shtTie^ as, re/tc^ent 
Fnbnen, iightning^ as, /tf^mi- 

Fornris, smoke^ a8,/ffi9^g[ate. 



Pud do, I ^ur, as, eonfewuL 
Fur, a Mi^, as, /furtive. 
Fusum, to pour ^ a8,/ztfible» 
Putilis, siliy^ &&, futility. 
Futo, 1 disprove^ as, re/'u/ation 

6. 

Gallina, a hen^nAy gallwaceoju 
Garrio, I tattle^ as, garruloiM 
Gelu, /r<w*, as, cougecU. 
Geuitum, to beget^ as, proven** 

tor. 
Gens, a nation^ as^ 'gentile. 
Genu, the /cnee^as^enuAec tion 
Genus, generis, a kifid^ as, de- 

^^^2«rate. 
Germen, a branchy as, germi' 

nation. "^ 

Gero, I carryy as, belligerent 
Gestum, to carry y as, digestton. 
Glacies, iccy a8,WaotaL 
Gladius, a swordy SLSy gladiator. 
Glomus, glomerui, a c/iie, as, 

glomer&te. 

Gluten, gluCy as, gltttinoue. 

Gradior, I goy as, reteo^a4^ 

Gradus, a stepy as, graduaL 

GramenygrasSyMygramimyror>' 
ous. 

Grandis^eo/, as, tiggrandliie 
GT&iiAy favour y thatikty as, in* 

gratiatey gratitude. 
Gravis, heavyy as, gravity. 
Gressus, v^^oingy as, pro^'y^M 
Grex, gregis, n^flocky as, ^y^*- 

^artous. 
Gusto, 1 ttutcy as, dis^ttst. 
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Habitum, to hM^ OByeKhibt- 

tion, 
Hsereo, I stick, as, aAhere, 
Hseres, hseredis, an heir, as, 

hereditaxy. 
Hsesum, to stick, as, cohesion. 
Halo, I breathes as, ^yJiale. 
Haustum, to draw, as, inex- 

Aausdble. 
Herba, an herb,8;s, herbsiceous, 
Hilaris, cheerful, as, hilarity. 
Histrio, a player, as, histriomc. 
Homo, a man, as, homicide, 
Horreo, I dreads as, horrible. 
Hortor, I encourage, as, ex- 

hortatiou. 
Hortus, 9. garden, as, horUcvl' 

ture. 
Hospes, hospitis, a guest; as, 

Ao^pt^able. 
Hostis, an enemy, as, hostiie. 
Humeo, I am wet, as, humid. 
Hnmus, the ground, as, post- 

humoius, humiliate. 

I. 

Idem, the sarne^ as, identify, 
lens, goings as, transient. 
Igaisjfirej as, ^n^ous. 
Impero, I command, as, imper' 

atlve. 
Infems, below^ as, inferiority. 
Insula, an isiand^aja^ ^ninsula 
Integer, entircyupright^ as, m- 

tegrity. 
Intra, within^ as, vntemgl, 
Ira, anger^ as, irrigate. 
Iter, itineris, a Journey^ as, 

itin^raaU 
Itemnkf ogam, M^ rettert^tb. 



J. 

Jaceo, I /t>, as, oironm/a<;«9il. 
Jactum, (j^<^^a^9) to throm^ 

as, ^ocnlate, ejed. 
Janna, a gate^ as,^nitor, 
Jocns, tLJest^ as, jocose. 
Judex, jndicis, Sk Judge yws^jt^' 

dicitl. 
Jngnm, a yoAre, as, conytig'ate 
Junctmn, to Join^ as, con/imc- 

tion. 
Jnro, I swear n as, per/ury. 
Jus, jnris, r^A<, tour, as, in^- 

Jury^juridicsX. 
Jntum, to help^ as, coad^Wor, 
Juvenis, 9.y(nUh, as,yKtwntle. 

L. 

Lac, milk, as, to<?teal. 

Laceratum,to tear,suB,lacera,te 

Laedo, (lido,) I hurt, as, e/iV^ 

LaesTim, (lisum,) to hurt, as, 
col^on. 

Lapis, lapidis, a. stone, as, /api- 
ary. 

Lapsum, to fall, as, relapse. 

Lassus, weary, as, to^Wtude. 

Lateo, I lie hid, as, to^eut. 

Latum, U) carry, as, traus/o^ 

Latus, lateris,a side, &a,latersi 

Laus, laudis,;n*ai^e, as, /asM/a- 
tory. 

Lavo, I wash, as, lave, 
Laxus, loose, as, relaw, 
Lectum, to gather or choose^ 
to read, as, col/^c^, iutel/ec< 
LeftatUA^ W atlAliiKWuaAiurr ^ -^st.^ 



/tela, taga^.t^wU^.wiAi&mJ\ g?\A»>^«^»^ 
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Leiiis, gentle^ aa, lenity, 
Leo, a lion^ as, leofiine, 
Lethum, decUh^ as, letAal, 
Leris, light, as, levity, 
Lefo, I raise, as, e/evate. ' 
Lex, legis, a law, as, il^^. 
hiher, free, as, /t'^^ate. 
Liber, a book, as, /t6rarian. 
Libo, I pour oat, as, /fixation. 
Libra, a balance, as, equi/>- 

Licet, it is lawful, as, illicit. 

Lignum, wood, as, ligneouB, 

Ligo, 1 6tW, as, ligament, ob- 
lige, 

Limen, a threshold, as, pre/tm- 
tnary. 

Limes, limitis, a boundary, as, 
/im/Vation. 

Linea, a line, as, de/tn^ate.* 

Liugua, a tongue, as, linguist 

Linquo, I leave, as, re/iVi^tMsh 

Liqueo, I melt, as, /tye/^faction 

Lis, litis, strife, as, /f^/gious. 

Litera, a letter, as, il/f/erate. 

Locus, a place, as, dis/ocate. 

Locutum, to speak, as, cir- 
cum^M^on. 

Longns, hng, as, ^/ioit^ate. 

Loquor, I speak, as, soli/io^y. 

Lotum, to wash, as, ^on. 

Lubricus, slippery, as, lubric- 
ate. 

Lucrum, gain, as, /ticrative. 

Luctor, I struggle, as, reluct- 
ant. 

Ludo, I ;9i<ay, I deceive, as, 
pre/ude, delude. 
Lnfireo, I mourn, as, /u^bri- 

nm^ii, /^^^ ^^ fl/ttmmate. 
»ii«, the moon, m, sob/tmary 



Lno, I uHishaway,t^, abltftioii 
Lustro, I purify, \ shine, as, 

lustration, illustrate, 
Lusum, to deceive, as,il/tMft0fi 
Lux, lucis, light, as, e/«cidato 

M. 

Macer, lean, as, macerate. 
Macies, leanness, &&, emoctate 
Macula, a «j90^, as, imfMum- 

/ate. 
Magister, a foaster, as, magis- 
terial, 
Magnus, great, as, magnifj." 
Magus, a sorcerer, as, mo^o. 
Miyor, greater, as, majority^ 
Male, lY/, as, ma/evoleiit. 
Malleus, a hammer, as, matte* 

able. 
Mamma, a breast, as, inainjn*> 

ferous. 
Mando, I commit^ I bid, as, 

mam/ate. 
Mando, I cAetir, as, mamAblo. 
Maneo, 1 stay, as, permanent. 
Mano, I /low, as, emanate. 
Manus, the hand, as, masuf- 

script. • 
Mare, the sea, as, marine. 
Mars, the god of war, as, mcr- 

^tal. 
Mater, matris, a mother, as, 

nuttemal, matricide, 
Maturus, ripe, as, ma^iiritj. 
Medius, middle, as, medisitoT, 
Medeor, I heat, as, remedy, 
Mel, A<m«$f, as, me/Ztfluous. 
MeUoT^ better .^ as, ame/iorate. 
Mei\d.a^ «b blewMK^ %»^ «anReiuL 
Me&^ab3L> false > %a.i tiMndnxniG) 
Meikdi.co^\beg^^ 
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lentk, the mind, as, 

• 

, to metMurey as, im- 

9, as, meander. 
plunge, as, sxihrnerge 
to plunge, as, im- 

, to deserve, as, merit' 

lercis, merchandise, 

imerce, 

'. measure, as me^. 

remove, as, em/^rate 

dlitis, a soldier, as, 

ihotisand, as, millen- 

hang, as, promment 
, a servant, as, admzn- 

v«, as, minoritj. 
lessen, as, di^mmsh, 
tion. 

onder/ul, as, admire. 
[ mingle, as, promtis- 

retched, as, commt- 

to «em/, as, mission- 

lid, as, mtVtgate. 
««n^, as, commit, 
to mingle, as, adrnup- 

. m«a«7«re, as, modify 
millstone, JUmr, as, 
lent, immo/ate. 
heap, difficulty, as, 
)2i, moieat, 
/^t a«, molHfj, 
^9orn, aa, admonish 



Monitmn, to warn, tLa,numitoT 
Monstro, 1 show, as, demon^ 

stra.tei 
Morbus, a disease, as, morbid 
Mors, mortis, deaih, as, im- 

mortaX. 
Morsum, to bite, as, remorse* 
Mos, moris, a manner, as, im- 
moral. 
Motum, to move, as, remote* 
Moveo, 1 move, as, moveable. 
Mulgo, 1 publish, as, promu^ 

^ate. 
Multus, many, as, mt^i^tply. 
Manio, I fortify, as, munition 
Manns, mnneris, a gift, as, 

remufierkte. 
Mums, a wall, as, immure. 
Mutilo, 1 mafm,a8, mt^^fVation 
Muto, I change, as, mumble. 

N. 

Narro, I tell, as, narrative. 
Nasus, the nose, as, no^aL 
Natus, born, as, natije, 
Nauta, a sailor, as, na«Acal. 
Navis, a ship, as, navigate. 
Ne, nee, fiot, as, neglect. 
Necto, I ^I'e, as, connect. 
Nexum, to tie, as, anne<r. 
Nefas, wickedness, as, ne/ari- 

ous. 
Nego, I deny, as, negative. 
Nervus, a sinew, as, enervate. 
Neuter, neither, as, netf^ral. 
Nex, necis, death, as, per?:fc»- 

ous. 
Nihil, nothiii^*, «A^'MMR.\K\»».\*k, 

Noceo, \ Kurt, ^^, ^[^^^^^^ 
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Non, noi^ as, nonsense. 
Norma, a rule^ as, efl<»rmoiiB. 
Nota, a mark^ as, denote. 
Motum, to ktww\ as, noHSj* 
Novus, new* as, ▼enovate. 
NQx,iioctis,n^A/, as, equinoo?, 

noc^mal. 
Noxius,Atfr^/tf/, as, obnodTtons 
Nubo, I marry ^ as, connu^tal 
Nadus, naktd^ as, ^oriude. 
Nngse, tri/iesy as, nugatorj, 
NuUus, none^ as, 9xxnuL 
Numerus, a number^ as, nu- 

miration. 
Nuncio, I UU^ as, aimounoff. 
N up turn, to marry ^ as,n»^A'al8 
Nutrio, I nourish^ as, n«^t- 

ment. 

O. 

Obliquns, crooked^ as, obliqui- 
ty. 

Oblivio, forgetfulneas^ as, o6/>- 
vious. 

Obscurus, cfor^, as, obscurity 

Occulo, I hide^ as, occult. 

Octo, e^A^, as, ootogon. 

Oculus, the eye^ as, oev/ist 

Odium, hatred^ as, o«&bus. 

Odor, smelly as, oc^'feroiis 

Oleo, I «»!«//, as, o/fiactorj. 

Omen, a «<^n or token, asy am- 
mous. 
. Omnis, a//, as, omnipotent. 

Onus, oneris, a burden, as, ex- 
onerate. 

Opacus, dark, as, opacity, 

Opto, I wish, Ichoose, as, adoji^ 
Opna, operiB, a loorAr, as, co- 



Ordo, ordinis, orrfn*) 

aiy. 
Oriens^ pitmgj as, «rMfilaL 
OrigOf originis, the A^rinniiijf , 

Orno, I <fecAr, as, ornament. 
Oro, I beg, I speak^ as, ineaur- 

able, orator. 
Os, ossis, a bone, as, OBufym 
Otium, ease, as, negotiato. 
Ovnm, an egg, as, oval. 

P. 

Pactum, to bargain^ as, jwo- 

tion. 
Pagus, a village, as, pagvu 
Pallium, a cloak, as, paUisLto, 
Palpo, I touch, as, /N^pable. 
Pando, 1 spread, as, ex;Nin<^ 
Papilio, a butterfly, as, papili^ \ 

onaceous. 
Par, e^tca/, as, /Mzrity. ' 

Pareo, 1 appear, as, aj[>par«nt 
Pario, I beget, I bring Jortk, aS| 

vivyMtrous. 
Paro, 1 prepare, as, r^patr. 
Pars, partis, 9. part, as, jMiiH 

ciple. 
Passer, a «j9arroto, as, passer' 

ine. 
Passum, or pansum, to spreo/df 

as, encompa««, expanse, 
Passum, to stiffer, as, passim 
Pastum, to feed, 9a, pastor. 
Pater, patris, 9. father, SM^pa* 

temaA, patrimojij, 
Patior, I suffer, Jds, patieat, 
Patria, one's country, as, pth ' 

triol. 
Pa-ud> few, vA^^ucaX:) . 
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18, peace, as, pacific, 

sin, as, impecca\i\Q, 

pectoris, me breast, 

tectoTKie, 

1, money, private pro- 

9», pecul&iion., pecu- 

money, 9», pecuniary 
Irive, as, compel, 
L hang, as, suspend, 
weigh, I think, I pay, 
DpendiouB, e^Lpendi- 

iost, as, //eninsula. 
1 pierce, as, impene- 

tiTweigh, to think, to 

), dis/ie»«e, pensive, 

lense, 

want, as, /lenvftotis. 

Tntinual, tL8,perpetn' 

8, the /^^, as, hiped. 
9lagtee, 2m, pestilence 
vk, as, apjtT^te. 
, saucy, as, petulant, 
to paint, as, depict, 
b, as, /7t71age. 
ra«, as, e^ate» 
fS»A, as, /^i^catorj. 
please, as, /»/iadd. 
ippease, as, im^/iaca- 

makeanoise, as, ap- 

Qjsplode, 

9 common people, as, 

1. 

v//, as, rep/imislu 

/, as, 8U|)^/y. 

»y^//, as, complete. 

^9 »s, complwtitd. 



Plumbum, lead, as, plumber^ 
Plus, pluris, mt^re, ai>, plurvl 
Pceil&, pumshmeTit, as,penalm 
Poenitet, to repe»t,^m, m^MM-- 

tVeut. 
Pondus, ponderis, weight, at* 

ponderous, 
Pono, I place, as, com^wnent. 
Pcms, pontis, a bridge, a6,|po»- 

^'iicate. 
Populns, the people,tLS,popul9r- 
Porto, 1 carry, as, export, 
Positum, to place, as, exposi' 

tiou. 
Posse, to be able, as, possible 
Posterns, neat, after, as, po^ 

terity, 
Postulo, I demand, as, m^ms- 

<t«/ate. 
Potens, j90u;6)/tt/, as, potentate 
Poto, I drink, SL8,potaiiqiu 
Prceda, plunder, as, depreda- 

Hon, 
Pravus, wicked, as, depravity 
Precor, I pray., as, d^^eoatj9« 
Prehendo,! take,a;a,9.-pprehefui 
Prehensum, to take,, as, com,** 

prehension. 
Pressum, to press, as, o^jore^* 

«ion. 
Pretium,a/^tce,as, apprtijccBita 
Primus, j^9*«^, as, primeval, 
Privus, one^s own, peculiar, 93% 

private, privilege, 
Probo, I prove, as, probahlie* 
Probrum, disgrace y SiS,o^pron 

brious, 
Prodigium,ano9ntfn,a wonder^ 

aa^ prodigioixsA* 
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Proxiinas, nearest, an, proxi- 

mitj-. 
Pndens, batl^al, »,*, aupudenl 
Pner, a Aoy, aa, puerile. 
Pagna, a-figkl. Hi, repng^aaxit 



Pulvii 












Panctnm, 

paachoa. 
Paugo, 1 prick, u, etpoBge. 
Purgo, I eleaiue, as, a:ipurga. 



Puto, I prune, I Mi'nA, a«, ai 

putnte, dispute. 
PuXiU, rattea, aa, patrSj. 



Qonro, (^niro,) 1 iui(, aa, iu- 

QuiEiutam,(qauitDin,)to leek, 
■a, tejutnAon. 

QualU, 0/ uAoi ^'nrf, aa, oua- 
/ilj. 

Qnantna, Aoio great, aa, faan- 
(ity. 

Qttartni, ^hefourih^ as, quar- 
ter. 

Qnatuor, fmir, aa, fwvfr anale 

Quasaaai (cnaimii,) to (Aiwe, 
ai, fiMuA, diicuM. 

Qaerur, 1 eamplaia, ai, fueru- 



"3" 



f{amD9| a brancA, aa, mmA. 
Kapio, 1 mrry o^ aa, rapia 
Kaptam, to carry o^, a*, r^ 



ilatum 

uudt?mi/e, ruiify. 
ileclos, ttraig/il, ruled, i 

Rego, I ruk, aa, recent. 
R^tictom, ut ieairg, aa, reAe 
Itepo, I jirefp, a^, rqiriU, 
" ■ U aa, rrfi'cnUte. 



H;f, yf,rigii. 



ill'X, 



Kigeo, 1 1 

Kigo, Ira 

KidDib, til laugh, aa, otruitn 

Kobui, rotioria, itrengti, at, 

corrD^ffrate, 
Rodo, 1 g«au!, aa, corrodii. 
Roga, 1 aek, as, inlem^ia. 
Rosnm, to gnaw, as, comwia 
Rota, a wheel, aa, rototioa. 
Rocto, 1 ielch, aa, emcfato. 



Sacer, taered, aa, jocnfioi 
Sagna, unw, aa, tagtjiitj, pra 



ft^diwi, a raj., aa, nuteU. 
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Saltnm, to leap^ as, tatauU^ 

insuli. 
Sains, salutis, safety^ as, «a/«- 

<ary. 
Salvns, 8afe^ as, ^a/vation. 
Saoctns, holy^ as, sanctify. 
Sanguis, sanguinis, bloody as, 

sanguinary. 
Sanus, sounds as, infinity. 
Sapio, I iaste^ as, insipid. 
Satis, enoiigh^ as, scUisfy, 
Satur,/t«//, as, satur&te. 
Saxum, a rocXr, as, «a;ptfrage. 
Scando, 1 climh^ as, ascend. 
Scindo, I cut^ as, rescind, 
Scio, I ^rTtmr, as, omnWertence. 
Scissum, to «u^, as, scissors. 
Scribo, I write^ as, 8ub«<?rt6e. 
Scriptum, to write, as, insert)?- 

Aon. 
Scrutor, I search, as, inherit- 
able. 
Sculptum,to carve, ta^sculptor 
Scurra, a scoffer, as,«c»r9*slons 
Sectum, to cut, as, bi^^c^ 
Seculum,tbe world, as, sccuIkf 
Seen turn, to follow, as, per^e- 

cute. 
Sedeo, I sit, as. sedentary. 
Semen, seed, as, dis^emmate. 
Senii,(Fr. deini,) half, as, semi- 

circle, demi-^odi. 
Senex, senis, old, as, tenator, 

senior, 
Sensum, to feel, as, ««naation 
Sentio, I feel, I think, as, dis- 

sent. 
Septem, seven, as, ««j9^ennial. 
Sepnltnm, to bury, as, «epu2- 

/ore. 
'^nor, I folhttf^ ag, conse- 



Serenus, <»x/m, as, serenWy* 
Serpo, 1 creep, as, serpeut, 
Serra, a. saw, as, «tfrrate. 
Sertum, to knit, to ^om, as, 

Yiasert, 
Sessum, to sit, as, session, as- 

Sidus, sideris, a star, as, «m^ 

real. 
Signum, a mark^ as, eignifj, 

design. 
Silex, A/lint, as, ^'/t'ctous. 
Silva, a ii;o(M/, as, silvan. 
Similis, /t^'?, as, diafmt/ar, re- 

semble 
Simnl, at the same time, as. 

Wm2«/taneous. 
Simulo, 1 feign, as, diBsinmU' 

tion. 
Sinus, the^^o«om,as,inwiuate 
Sisto, 1 st<^, as, desist, 
Socius, a companion, as, asw^ 

ctate. 
Sol, the sun, as, «o^r. 
Solidus, yirm, as, consolit&xte, 
Solor, I comfort, as, conw/a- 

tion. 
Solus, alone, as, «o/ttude. 
Solutum, to /oo«e, as, solution 
Solvo, I loose, as, diBSolve. 
Somnus, sleep, as, somnambu- 
list. 
Sono, I sound, as, consonant. 
Sopor, sleep, as, so/N>rific. 
Sorbeo, I suck in, as, absorbent 
Sors, sortis, a lot, as, condor/. 
Sparsum, (spersum,) to scatter 

as, disperse. 

8t>ec\ow%. _^. 
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Spectum, to look^ as, msped, 
Spero, 1 hope^ as, de^erate. 
Spiro, I breathe, as, conspire, 
Spondeo, 1 promise, as, re- 

spond, 
SponsTxia, to promise, as,«jMm- 

*or. 
Sponte, o/one*s own accord, as, 

spontaneous. 
Stans, standing, as, distant. 
Statnm, to stand, as, stature, 
Statuo, I set up, I ordain, as, 

statue, constitute, 
Stella, tLStar, as, constettoitioii 
Sterilis, barren, as, sterility, 
Stemo, ] cast down, as, con- 

stemation, 
Stillo, I drop, as, distil. 
Stimulus, a spur, as, stimtdhte 
Stingo, I put out, as, exiin" 

guitih, 
Stips, a piece of money, wages, 

as, stipends, 
Stipula, a straw, as, stipulaXe 
Stirps, the root, as, ex^i^ate. 
Sto, 1 stand, as, contra^. 
Stratum, to cast down, as, pro- 

strcUe, 
Strepo, I make a noise, as, ob- 
streperous. 
Strict tun, to holdfast, as, re- 

blrict, 
Stringo, I hold fast, as, zxtrxn- 

gent, 
Structum, to huUd, as, con- 
strue/. 
Struo, I buUd, as, cionstrue, 

dejftroy, 
StuJtugf A fool, as, siutttff. 
SuadeOf I advise, as, dissuade 
Suaauaif to a€^viitf,aa,peitua^ 



Suavis, sweet, as, suavitj, 
Sudo, I sweat, as, exude, 
Sui, of one's self, as, mcicide. 
Summus, the Ai^Aes/, as, AMI- / 

m.it, ^ 

Sumo, I take, as, ren<aw. 
Sumptum, to taike, a», pr*' 

st«mj[//ion. 
Surgo, I rise, as, uunrj^sntt 
Surrectnm, to rise, as, rfr 

reetion. 

T. 

Taceo, I am sikni, as, tociliiv- 
nity. 

Tactum, to touch, as, pon/od. 

Talis, such, like, as, retaljatab 

Tango, I touch, as, to^'bls. 

Tardus, slow, as, retard. 

Tectum, to eover, as,prot0dii 

Tego, I cover, as, tegmmaxi, 

Temere, rashly^ as, /eaneritj. 

Temno,l despise, asycon/rauiy 
con/einp^'ble. 

Tempero, I restrain, as, in^ 
temperate. 

Tempus, temporis, time^ as, 
/emporaL 

Tendo, 1 stretch, as, exCetMi. 

Teneo, I hold, as, retom. 

Tento, I try, as, /emp/ation. 

Tentum, to stretch, as, extenl 

Tentum, to hold, as, de<«i- 
Aon. 

Tenuis, Mm, as, attenuate. 

Tepeo, 1 am warm, as, bene- 
faction. 

T^T^m^ the hack, as, ter- 

lertiii'M. 
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a, tlie earthy af, subierra- 

an. 

00* l/righiefiy as, de^. 

a, a shelly as, te^toceons. 



o, I /f/if tfp, as, ex/o/. 
>eo, I htnimby as, torpid* 
am, to tmst^ as, dis/or^ 
ito, I handie^ as, <ra£<able 
ttum, to diraio, as, extract 
U), I handdoum^ 1 deliver^ 
) /fflufitionary. 
lo, I d&'au^, as, snb^oAend 
do, I shake, as, ^«miil- 

.8. - 

idii8,/<?ar/t</, as, intrepid 
ao, I ^tvff, as, dis^rt^Mte. 
(B, a Aim/ranc^, as, ex/rtc- 

3. 

as, rubbedy as, at^rtfion. 

lo, 1 thrust, as, pro^rtMife. 

mm, to thrust, as, in/ru- 

»n. 

er, a swelling, as, pro^tc- 

rant. 

mn, to «6e, to protect, as, 

^t/ion, <M/^lage. 

leo, I swell, as, ^mid. 

>a, a crowd, as, ^ur^tflent 

i;eo, I stoell, as, ^Mr^d, 

lis, base, as, luiT^itadek 

U. 

'^Jruii/ul, a«, eztrderant. 
^ « sAadtfWj wh umbra- 

2B, 



Unctom, to anahi, as, unctu^^ 

osity. 
Unda, a wave, as, un^/olate. 
Ungno, I anoint, as, tingriUDt 
Unas, one, as, unity. 
Urbs, a city, as, ur^ne. 
Ustnm, to bum, as, oombtit- 

^ble. 
Utor, I use, as, ti^tj. 
Usom, to use, as, abtc^e. 
Uxor, a wife, as, u^orioo* 

V. 

Vacca, a cow, as, Miccinate. 

Vaco, I am empty, as, oacancj 

Vacuas, empty, as, evocteate* 

Vado, I go, as, peroa<2e. 

Vag9r, I wander, as, extrava- 
gant. 

Valeo, I am strong, as, prevo- 
/ent. 

Vallom, a rampart, as, cir^ 
comva/Zation. 

Vanas, vain, as, vamsb. 

Vapor, fteam, as, evaporate* 

Vasto, I lay waste, as, detMi^- 
Nation. 

Vasam, to go, as, evasion* 



Venio, I come, as, convene. 
Venter, tbe beUy, as, v^n^ral 
Ventom, to come, as, advmt 
Ventas, wind, as, twn/tlate. 
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Vergo, I bend^ or lie, as, con- 

verge. 
Vermis, a worm, as, vermicVi' 

lar. 
Versum, to turn, as, Averse, 
Verto, I turn, as, convert, 
Verus, trtee, as, verify. 
Vestigium, a track, as, invet' 

tiga.te, 
Vestis, a garment, as, diveet, 
Vetus, veteris, old, as, invete' 

rate. 
Via, a way, as, deviate. 
Victmn, to conquer, as, vtctor 
Video, I see, as, provt^. 
Vigil, watchful, as, pt]§'t/ant. 
Vigor, strength, as, inoi^orate 
Vinco, I conquer, a8,inrt/icible 
Vindex, a defender, as, t^tWt- 

cate. ' 

Vir, a man, as, triumvtVate. 



Visum, to see, as, visible. 
Vita, /i/e, as, vital, 
Vito, I Mz^n, as, inevthLble. 
Vitrum, glass, as, vitreous. ( 
Vivo, I live, as, revive. 
Voco, 1 ca//, as, convoke, 
Volo, Iy?y, as, vo/atile. 
Volo, I will, I «7»A, as, votnu' 

tary, benevo/ent. 
Volutum, to roll, as, contwte* 

rion. 

VoIto, I roll, as, revolve, \ 

Voro, I (/ieooKr, as, camivoronf ' 
Votum, a vow, as, devote. 
Vox, Tocis, the voice, ap^ voetiL 
Vulgus, the common people, 

as, divulge, 
Vubius, vuhieris, a wound, as, 

intw/werable. 
Vulsum, to pull, to tear up, as, 

convulsion. 



IV.— GREEK ROOTS. 



A. 



Ago, I lead, as, demag'ogue. 
Agou, a combat, as, antagonist 
Adelpbos, a brother, as, Phila- 

delphia., 
Aethios, a combat, as, athletic 
Akouo, I hear, as, acoustics, 
Akron, a summit, as, acTropolis 
Alieloi, (m« another, as, par- 

a//e/. 
Alios, another, as, a/fegory. 
Aner, a,ndroa, a man, as, dian- 

^J^i^llo, I Sring tidings^ as, 



Anthos, a /2oti;er,as,an<Aolog7 

Autbropos, a man, as, pbikm- 
thropy, 

Arche, government, as, mo- 
narchy. 

Ares, Mars, as, Areopagus. 

Argos, inactive, as, letbar^. 

Aristos, 6tf«<, as, arif^racy. 

Aritbmos, num-'ter, as, art^A- 
metic. 

Arktos, a bear, the nor^A, as, 

antarctic. 
AroTna.^ odour ^ «a^ aromatic. 
Artoa, breads %»^ wrV«».T^x»!fc» 
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A-sthma, breath, a»,asfhmaiic 
Astron, a star, as, astronomy 
Atmos, fwt/xwr, as,a/wMwpliere 
Anlos, a, pipe, as, hydraulics. 
Antos, one*s self, as, atUocmt 

B. 

Bapto, I wash, as, Aapfism. 
Baros, weight, as, terometer. 
Biblos, a AooAr, as, biblical. 
Bios, /i/e, as, Aiogprapliy. 
Blema, a Mrow, as, problem, 
Bolbos, an onion, as, bulbous, 
Boleo, 1 *Ao(rf, I throw, as, hy- 

per6o/^« 
Botane, a, plant, as, totomst. 
Bryo, I bud, as, embryo, 

6. 



Gyninos, na^e<^, as, gymnas- 
tic, 
Gyne, a. female^ as, monqg^j/nia 
Gyros, a circle, as, gyration. 

D. 

Daktylos, a finger, as, efacfy/ 
Deka, <en, as, decalogue. 
Demos, ihe people,SiS,eyidem{c 
Dendron, a tree, as, dendreAc 
Dis, twice, as, dissyllable. 
Dogma, an opinion, as, fl&^- 

modc. 
Doxa, an opinion, as, ortho<fo« 
Dotos, given, as, anti<fo<c. 
Dromos, a course, as, hippo- 

drome, 
Dms, an «wrAr, as, rfrmd. 
Dynamis^/wwer, as, dpnamica 



Games, a marriage, as, biga- 
my. 

Gaster, the belly, A8,gastnc, 

Ge, the earth, as, geography. 

Geno, I produce, as, bydro- 
gen. 

Genos, a kind, as, beterc^e- 

n^ous. 
Glossa, glotta, tbe tongue, as, 

glossary, -polyglot. 
Glypbo, I carve, as, biero^/y- 

phica, 
' Gno8tos,A:n<w»,as,pro^fw<w<i- 

cate. 
Gonia, a ccmer or a^^fo, as, 

txi^ewMnnetry. 
Gramma, a fetter, writing, as, 

dia^rflTit. 
Gnphe, a description^ as, bio- 



E. 

Eido8,a/orm, as, kalete^cope 
Epos, a worrf, as, ortboe^. 
Elremos, a desert, as, eremite, 

(hermit.) 
Ergon, a work, as, energy^ 

metaXiurgy. 
Etbos, manners, custom, as, 

^Ateal. 
Etbnos, a nation, as^ eMnical 
Eu, well, as, ewlogy. 

Z. 

Zoon, an animal, as, zoology* 
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Huinonia, agreemetU^tuiiAar- 
muny. 

Hebdomas, a week^ as, hebdo- 
madal. 

Heketon, a hundred^ as, heca- 
tomb. 

Helios, the aun^ as, -^nhelion 

Hemera, a day^ as, &^hemenX 

Hemi, half^ as, A«mttipliere. 

Hepta, seven^ as, heptaxf^j. 

Heteros, distimilar^ as, hetero' 
dox. 

Hex, #t>, as, A^jmgon. 

Hieros, holy^ as, Aterarclij. 

Hippos, a horse^ as, hippopo- 
tamas. 

H0I08, the whole^all, as, Aoiio- 
graph, catAo/ic. 

Hodos, a tiwcy, as, method. 

Homos, /tAre, as, Aomogeneons 

Hydor, waier^ a8,Ay</9*ostatic8 

Hygros, mow/, as, Ay^rometer 

TH. (Greek D) 

Theos, god^ as, aMcist. 
Therme, heat^ as, MermMneter 
Thesis, t^ placing^ as,aati^/ieirM 



I. 

Ichthys, a>£M, as, icht^logj 
Idios, peculiar^ as, u/iomatic. 
Isos, e^iMi/, as, icosceles. 

KakoB^ bad^ as, cacophony. 
'^^Tpto, /cotfeTfM^ apocaiyiMc 



^ 



Kanon, a ni/Ss , as, cumofriwl 

Kardia, the A«aW,af,peii0flf> 

Karpos, /Vud, as, itoearjmi* 
Kepaale,the A« irf,ai,hydros»' 

phaluB. 
Konche, a sheii^ as, concAology 
Ko8mos,or<^,the uwrid^heaih 

iy^ as, cormogony, connetie. 
Kratos, poinerygovernmeiU^n^ 

aristocracy. 
Krites, tkjudge^ as, crtiforioa. 
Krypto, I Auftr, as,cf)^ apo- 

crypha. 
Kyklos, a cirele^ as, cyeiofci^ 

L. 

Laos, the /wop/^, as, Itdtj. 
Lethe, forgetfulnessyma^leihu* 

Leipo, I /^tv, as, el^i^pvis, 
Li thos, a «/onc, as, AMcgraphy 
Logos, a word^ a ifefcrt/ifMii, 

as, A^omachy, geoiogj. 
Lysis, a Ax«Mfttii^,a8, aaa^wA* 

para^rsc. 

M. 

Mache, a baUky as, nanjguMAy 
Mania, madness, as, maniac. 
Mantis, a prophet^ a ilnwicr, 
as, necrojMoncy. 

Martyr, a tc^^Mcss^ as, moif^ 
ology. 

Mathema,feBrjM»v,«CT«iic»,as, 
mathematicB, 



i 
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, a meamtre^ as, ther- 

ker, 

, little^ afl, mtcrofcope. 

hatred^ as, mirantliropy 

, a/(9ne, as, moitosyllable 

3, a shapcy as, metamor- 

), tkfahle^ as, my^Aology. 

N. 

a Mtjp, as, na»machy. 
1, <ieit<j, as, necromancy. 
tew, as, neology, 
an iskiTidy as, pelopon^ 

, nomados, feeding on 
tre, as, nomadic, 
, a /:ati>, as, astronomy. 
ditease^ as, nosoLogj. 

O. 

MMtg", as, monoc^. 
, ^no, as, o/fgarchy. 
I diioeU^ as, parochial. 
I, a name,as,anonyfnoiis 
a serpent^ as, o;0^tology 
[ «ee, as, optics* 
., % thing seen^ a spectU" 
M, panorama, 
omithos, a 6trcf, as, or- 
>logy. 

, r^/r^, as, or^Aography 
I, a bonej as, off^logy. 
on,a shellj as, o^^racisiH 
acid^ as, Oizygen. 

P. 



Pais, paidos, a ^9 as, pei^ 

gogne. 
Paideia, insirucHon^ as, cyclo- 

pedia* 
Pas, pan, a//, as, pantheon. 
Pateo, I walk, as, peri^a^rtao. 
Pa.ih.osj feeling, as, sjmpaihy* 
Feute^five, as, />en^agon. 
Petros, a «/one, as, petrify. 
Plane, wandering, as, pkineL 
Polemos, toar, as, polemicalm 
Poleo, I sell, as, monopoly. 
Polls, a city, aA,*m.ettopolis* 
Polys, many, as, polytheisi. 
Potamos, a rt'&er, as, hippojwK 

tamus. 
Pons, podos, iihe/oot, as, poly* 

pus, antipodes, 
Praktos, done, as, inumic/ioa- 

ble. 
Presby teros, an elder, vaqtres- 

bytenasi, 
Pteron, a wing, as, aptera, 
Pyr, ^yros, Jire, as, pyroiAetei, 

R. 

Rbeo, I /low, as, hemorrhage. 

& 

Sarks, sarkos, Hesh, as, sarco^ 

pbagns. 
Skelos, the leg, as, isosceles, 
Skeptomai,! deli6erate,l dtmbt^ 

as, scepHcaX, 
Skopeo, I hok, as, tele^oo^. 
Sepo, I putrefy^ as^ anti&ev^ 
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Stello, I tmd, SI, aporit). 
Stereos, loiid, firm, u, tttrta- 

type. 
Stoa, a.}»rcA, oi, ifolc. 
StTBtoB, an army, »» slrategeni. 
Strepho, I (urn, u peruAv/iAic. 
StropLe, a turning, m, aputrv- 



hlebi, phkbORt a vfhi, n. 
pJildiotomj. 1 

'habon,/eur, as, hjdTO^AoiiiJ 
■boDB, the ™ici. »., eiv>*-«>: 
Phoa, pljDCa9, ii^At, u, fiM-' 



TintM, die tofltf , as, Awfolog?. 

Techne, ari, as, (ecAmcal, 
Teldi^ the end, dktanee, u, 

(c/fucope. 
Tet™5,/pur, a8,^F(rarchy 
TeQcho9,a 4i*t,as, psntii/cucA 
Titbemi, t pat, I mppon, u, 

h;pofAefiCBl. 
Tmnod, a itvlioR, a ettttny. 



Phthongcw, ■ aMM^ aa, di^ 



CH. (Greeks)' 
Chalkos, hra*t, aa, eAo^ngr^ 



Tauoa, the tc 



loflhfVt 



:hDir,theAa»(/,nn,cArrograptif , 
cAirnrgeon, (*«rg«H.) 

hilioi, a (A(iu«in<^ aji, uAi/iad. 
Chule, bite, aa, roelancAu'j. 
CbroDiu, time, a^ cAmnomelei. 
ChT7aoa, jaU, aa, cAfjrwliU. 

PS. (Oraek T) .' 



PbanaakoQ, ■ dmg, ai, ] 
Philos, a friendy aa, phUxa- 



lio-apottle. I 

Piycbe, breath, Oie «Mi^ a^ ; 

metemfiiycAoM r 
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COMPOSITION. 



CoMHMiTioK is the art of expressing thought in written 
lanfTvage. 

To compose correctly, it is necessary to have a knowledge 
of the rulw of Orthography^ or the spellingof words ; Etymology^ 
or the nses and inflections of th^e varions parts of speech ; and 
SynttUPj or the connexion of words in sentences. 

To compose correctly and perspicnon^ly, it is farther ne- 
cessary to have a knowledge of the mles of Punctuation, 
Arrangement^ and Style^ and of the nse of Ftguratwe Lan- 
gmge. 

The mles of Orthography, Etymology, and Syntax have 
heen already given, together with the mode of applying 
them in analy7ing the writings of others. The ob'ect 
of Composition is to teach the pnpil to apply them in 
giving written expressions to his own sentiments. The 
' following rules, observations, and exercises on punctva- 
tion^ arrangement^ ety/e, and /tgurathe langvage, will 
enable him to express his thoughts, not only with accT> 
racy, hnt with perspicuity and taste. 



I.— PUNCTUATION. 

The points used to mark the grammatical structure of 
sentences, are the same as those which are used to denote the 
prindpal pauses ; namely, the comma (,), the eemicolofi (:), 
the colon ( : ), the period ( . ), the point of ir.terrogation (?), 
the point of ewlamation ( ! ), the dash (■--), and the paten- 
theeUi ). 

COMMA. 



•««st^s^^ 



I eowmm may fometimes, fot >iie ^(a:*^^ ^l ^J^^^x*^^-^ 
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placed immediately before the verb ; as, To take sincere 
pleasnre in the blessings and excellencies of others, is a snre 
mark of a good heart. 

In general, a simple sentence- requires onlj the period 
at the end ; as, The real wants of nature are soon sa- 
tisfied. 

11.-^ When several words of the same class foHow one 
another, withont conjunctions, commas are placed betweea 
them ; as. Reputation, virtue, happiness greatly depend on 
the choice of companions. John is a plain, honesty indus- 
trious man. It is the duty of a friend to advise, comfort, 
exhort. Success depends on acting prudently, steadilyv 
vigorously. 

1. When several words of a class follow each oilier, 
a comma is placed between the last two, although the 
conjunction is expressed ; as, Alfred was a brave, pioam 
and ]>atriotLC prince. 

2. When words of the same c1a«o follow each other in 
pairs, a comma is placed betwee.i etich pair ; n^. Truth 
is fair and artless, simple and sincere, uniform and 
constant. 

3. When two words of the same class are joined .'>y a 
conjunction, they do not require a comma between thtm ; 
as, Religion purifies and ennobles the mind. 

III. — The members or clauses of a compound sentence are 
generally separated by commas ; as, He studies diligently, 
and makes great progress. Peace of mind being secured, 
we may smile at misfortunes. To confess the truth, I wai> 
greatly to blame. 

When the relative immediately follows the antecedent 
or when the sentence is short, the comma may be 
omitted; as, Hfi who cares only for himself, has but 
few pleasures. Candour is a quality which all admire. 



I 



jy, — Words denoting t\ie -perwn ot c>\iiect addressed, and 
words placed in appotdtion, axe «e^«.T^\»^ \sTt.««£nsa.%\ ^^ 
ly «on, give me thy heart. TVe\ii!ittBi^l ^ 'S^A. ^\ V^^ ^^c.- \ 
er ^u tter^i in the son* 
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T. — Wdifdn ' w&ieli express oppodtion or eontra«t, are se- 
parated by a Gomma ; as, ile wa8 learned, bat aot pedantic. 
Thoagh deep, yet clear 3 though gentle, yet not dalL 

yi« — Wlien a verb, or any other important word is omitted, 
its place is sometimes supplied by a comma ; as. From law 
arises security ; from security, inquiry ; from inquiry, know- 
ledge. 

VII. — Adverbial and modifjring words and phrases are 
sometimes separated by commas ; as, Finally, let me "epeat 

-what 1 stated before. His work is, in marfy re«pects, su- 
perior to mine. A kind word, nay, even a kind look, often 

- affords comfort to the aiilicted. 

VI IT. — An expression, supposed to be spoken, or taken 
from another writer, but not formally quoted, in preceded by 
a comma ; as, 1 say unto all. Watch. Flutarch calls lying, 
the vice of slaves. 

IX.-^A word or phrase emphatically repeated, is separated 
by a comma ; as, Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die ? 

X. — Words directly spoken or quoted, are marked by in- 
verted commas above the line ; as, ^^ Come," said he, ^^ left 
us try this bow." 

SEMICOLON. 

I. — ^When a sentence consists of two parts, the one com- 
plete in itself, and the other added as an mftireace, or to give 
some explanation, they are separated by a semicolon ; as. 
Economy is no disgrace ; for it is better live on a little, than 
to. outlive a i^reat deal. 

1. When the preceding clause depends on the follow- 
ing, a semicolon is sometimes used ; as. As coals are to 
burning coals, and wood to iire ; so ij a cuuteniious man 
to kindle strife. 

3. A semicolon is sometime ^wt^^'t'^^^i^'*^'^ -cSa^^^^^ 
which have no* nocdsaar^ d©^^a«iLvvci<5.^ xi.'^'Ciw -cww^ ^'^^^ 
4W, Stnwa swim at tii©' t\Ltlaba«\ \i>^x. ^«»x\.* >^» ^ 
bottom^ <:v * 
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II. — When a sentence contains an ennmeration of feveral 
particalars, the clauses are generally separated by semico- 
ions ; as, Philosophers assert that Nature is unlimited in her 
operations ; that she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve ; 
that knowledge will always be progressive ; and that all fb- 
tnre generations will continue to make discoveries, of wfaidi 
we have not the slightest idea. 

COLON. 

I. — When a sentence consists of Irwo parts, the one com- 
plete in itself, and the other containing an additional remark 9 
the sense but not the syntax of which depends on the former, 
they are separated by a colon ; as. Study to acquire the 
habit of thinking : no study is more important. 

Whether a colon or semicolon should be used some* 
times depends on the insertion or omission of a con- 
junction ; as. Do not flatter yourself with the hope of 
perfect happiness : there is no such thing in the world. 
Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of perfect hap- 
piness ; for there is no such. thing in the world. 

II. — When the sense of several members of a sentenca, 
which are separated from each other by semicolons, depends 
on the last clause, that clause is generally separated from the 
others by a colon ; as, A divine legislator, uttering his voice 
from heaven ; an almighty governor, stretching forth his arm 
to reward or punish : these are considerations which over- 
awe the world, support integrity, and check guilt. 

III. — When an example- or quotation is introdueed, it is 
sometimes separated from the rest of the sentence by a eolon ; 
as, The Scriptures give us an amiable representation of the 
Deity in these words : ** God is love.'* 



PERIOD, <fee. 
Tbe Period ia nsed at the end ot iXV «eii\»iicfta^'«ad«M tbey 

rutb. 
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Theperwd is altto used after abbreviatbiu ; as, K.C.B., 
for Knight Commander of the Bath. 

The point of interrogation is used after sentences which 
k$k qnestioni! ; as, Whence comest thon ? 

The point of exclamation is used after words or sentences 
which express emotion; as, O peace 1 how desirable thon 
artl 

The dath is nsed to mark a break or abrnpt turn in a 
sentence; as, 

Here lies the great—False marble, where ? 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here. 

The parenthesis is nsed to enclose ah explanatory clause 
or member of a sentence, not absolutelj necessary to the 
sense; as, 

Know then this truth (enough fbr man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness b^ow. 



EXERCISES. 



tf^rite the following exercises^ and supply the ^points which 
are omitted: — 

The intermixture of evil in human sodetj serves to exer- 
cise the suffering graces and virtues of the good. Deliberate 
slowly execute promptly. The great business of life is to be 
employed in doing justly loving mercy and walking humbly 
witJi our Creator. .The young and the old the rich and 
the poor the learned and the ignorant must all go down 
to the grave. Charity like the sun brightens all its ob- 
jects. Trials in this stage of being are the lot of man. The 
path of piety and virtue pursued with a firm and constant 
spirit will assuredly lead to happiness. What can be said 
to alarm those of their danger who intoxicated with plea- 
fores become giddy and insoknt ; who flattered by the illu- 
liuns of prosperity make light of eH«r^ ««c^s^% '«&ssk!3scs)2»»ss^ 
which their friends and the cYibsi^* fjlVJoa^^^^^^^'^^^ 
^0 mjojr present pleasure !» •mltv^wAl \aA \si>a«»» ^^^> 
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i 
repu iation. Continiie my dear child to make virtiie' thy prin- 
cipal study. Content the olTspring of reli^on dwells Doth 
in retirement and in the active scenes of life. He who is a 
stranger to industry may possess bnt he cannot enj(»y. It is 
the province of superiors to direct of inferiors to ob^ ; of 
the learned to be instructive of the ignorant to- be docile; of 
the old to be communicative of tbe young to be attentive and 
diligent. Gentleness is in truth the great avenue to motual 
enj(»yment. Be assured therefore that order frugality apd 
economy are the necessary supports of every personal and 
private virtue. One of the noblest of Christian lirtues is to 
love our enemies. Against thee thee only have 1 sinned. AD 
our 'conduct towards men should be influenced by this im- ^ 
portant precept : Do unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you. i 

The passions are the chief destroyers of our peace the j 
storms and tempests of the moral world. As the earth - 
moves round the sun it receives sometimes more and some- { 
times less of his light and bent and thus are produced tbe > 
long warm days of summer and the long cold nights of . 
winter. The path of truth is a plain and safe path tbat of ' 
falsehood is a perplexing maze. To give an early preference i 
to honour above gain when they stand in competjiion to 
despise every advantage which cnnuot be attained without 
dishonest arts to brook no meauneiis and stoop to no dis- 
simulation are the indicatioiis of a groat miud tho presages 
of future eminence and usefulness in life. 

Do not flatter yourself with the hope of perfect ba]ipiDefl« 
there is no such thing in the world. 1 here is lo mortal truly ' 
wise and restless at once wisdom is the repose of mindiu If 
he has not been unfaithful to his king if he hat not proved 
a traitor to his country if he has ne\-er given cause for neb 
charges as have been preferred against him why tlien is he 
afraid to confront his accusers ? The three great enemies 
to tranquillity are ^ice superstition and idleness %ice which , 
poisons find disturbs the mind with bad passions superstition i 
which filJfi it with imaginary VeTwr* \d\<iXiws which loads it 
with tediousness and disgxxsl. Vk\i«t\ ^oc».t»?* '^^a ^jSkk^ 
^hat man approached \\»e neantat x© .\ctVft^\\i^\j\5a«»a\A^ 
^iiewered " 1 hat man 'wlio \ia» tJi« leN?«*x ^^ai\». 
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Worldly happiness ever tends to destroy itself by cormpt- 
ig the heart It fosters the loose and the violent passions 
/ engenders noxious habits and taints the mind with false 
elicacy which makes it feel a thousand unreal evils Con- 
;antine the Great was advanced to the sole dominion of the 
x)man Empi^ A D 325 and soon after openly professed the 
hristian faith We wait till to-morrow to be happy alas 
hy not to-day Shall we be younger Are we sure we shall 
e healthier Will our passions become feebler and our love 
r the world less Beauty and strength combined with virtue 
ad piety how lovely in the sight of men how pleasing to 
eaven peculiarly pleasing because vdth every temptation to 
eviate they voluntarily walk in the path of duty On the 
ae hand are the Divine approbation and immortal honour 
n the other remember and beware are the stings of con- 
n^nce and endless infamy. 

The eagle maybe considered among birds what the lion is 
mong quadrupeds and in many respects they have a strong 
imilitude to each other They are both possessed of force 
nd an empire over their fellows of the forest Equally mag- 
animous they disdain small plunder and only pursue am- 
lals worthy of conquest It is not till after havang been long 
revoked by the cries of the rook or the magpie that this ge- 
erous bird thinks fit to punish it with death The eagle 
Iso disdains to share the plunder of another bird and vriU 
svour no other prey than that which he has acquired by his 
wn pursuit How hungry soever he may be he stoops not 
> carrion and when satiated never returns to the same car- 
ise but leaves it for other animals more rapacious and less 
elicate than himself Solitary like the lion he keeps the ' 
esert to himself alone it is as extraordinary to see two pair 
f eagles in the same mountain as two lions in the same 
»rest They keep separate to find a more ample supply and 
)nsider the quantity of their game as the best proof of their 
sminion Nor does the similitude of these animalg stop here 
ley have both sparkling eyes and are nearly of the same 
)loar th^ir c^aws are of the same form their breath is equallx 
;rong and their cry equally loud %sx^ Xern&f>:!a% ^T^^^^^i^l^ 
r war tbey are the enemies of a\\ aocHaX-^ ^Js^^^^stc^^^"^**^ 
d ineaptLble of being eaaOy taaa«^ 
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repD tiction. ContinQe my dear child to make virtue' thy prin- 
cipal sti]dy. Content the olTspring of reli^on dwells Doth 
in retirement and in the active scenes of life. He who is a 
Mtranger to industry may poSKess bnt he cannot enjoy. It is 
the province of superiors to direct of inferiors to ob^ ; of 
the learned to be instructive of the ignorant tobe docile; of 
the old to be communicative of the youug to be attentive end 
diligent. Gentleness is in truth the great avenue to metnal 
enjoyment. Be assured therefore that order frugality apd 
economy are the necessary supports of every personid and 
private virtue. One of the noblest of Christian virtues is to 
love our enemies. Against thee thee only have I sinned. AU 
our'conduct towards men should be influenced by this im- 
portant precept : Do unto others as you would that otherii 
should do unto you. 

The passions are the chief destroyers of our peace the 
storms and tempests of the moral world. As the earth 
moves round the sun it receives sometimes more and some- | 
times less of his light and heat and thus are produced the | 
long warm days of summer and the long cold nights of i 
winter. The path of truth is a plain and safe path that of « 
falsehood is a perplexing maze. To give an early preference i 
to honour above gain when they stand in comjwt^iion to 
despise every advantage which cannot be attained without 
dishonest arts to brook no meanness and stoop to no dis- 
simulation are the indicatious of a groat miud tho presages 
of future eminence and usefulness iu life. 

Do not flatter yourself with the hope of perfect bappinest 
there is no such thing in the world. 1 here is no mortal trulj ' 
wise and restless at once wisdom is the repose of minda. If 
he has not been unfaithful to his king if he hat not proved 
a traitor to his country if he has never given cause for rach 
charges as have been preferred against him why then is he 
afraid to confront his accusers ? The three great enemies 
to tranquillity are vice superstition and idltoiess vice which , 
poisons and disturbs the mind with bad passions superstition > 
wbicb fills it with imaginary Vexxot* \d\<iTvws which loads it 
wiVA fecfiotisness and disgxxsl. V(\l^^^\ %wst%x*j» '^^a ^adtxi 
wiae man aj»proached Wte iie«rifat x© y^^^^^'^^W****^ 
answered " 1 hat man 'wlio liaa Odi« tev!«*x '«wi\». 
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Worldly happiness ever tends to destroy itself by cormpt- 
ing the heart It fosters the loose and the violent passions 
It engenders noxious habits and taints the mind with false 
delicacy which makes it feel a thousand unreal evils Con- 
stantine the Great was advanced to the sole dominion of the 
Roman Empi^ A D 325 and soon after openly prolfessed the 
Christian faith We wait till to-morrow to be happy alas 
why not to-day Shall we be younger Are we sure we shall 
be healthier will our passions become feebler and our love 
of the world less Beauty and strength combined with virtue 
and piety how lovely in the sight of men how pleasing to 
heaven peculiarly pleasing because vdth every temptation to 
deviate they voluntarily walk in the path of duty On the 
one hand are the Divine approbation and immortal honour 
on the other remember and beware are the stings of con- 
science and endless infamy. 

The eagle maybe considered among birds what the lion is 
among quadrupe<is and in many respects they have a strong 
similitude to eac^ other They are both possessed of force 
and an empire over their fellows of the forest Equally mag- 
nanimous they disdain small plunder and only pursue ani- 
mals worthy of conquest It is not till after havang been long 
provoked by the cries of the rook or the magpie that this ge- 
nerous bird thinks fit to punish it with death The eagle 
also disdains to share the plunder of another bird and will 
devour no other prey than that which he has acquired by his 
own pursuit How hungry soever he may be he stoops not 
to carrion and when satiated never returns to the same car- 
case but leaves it for other animals more rapacious and less 
delicate than himself Solitary like the lion he keeps the ' 
desert to himself alone it is as extraordinary to see two pair 
of eagles in the same mountain as two lions in the same 
forest They keep separate to find a more ample supply and 
consider the quantity of their game as the best proof of their 
dominion Nor does the similitude of these animalg stop here 
they have both sparkling eyes and are nearly of the same 
colour their c^aws are of the same form their breath is equallx 
strong and their cry equally loud %sx^ Xetr&fvsi^ ^t^^^^c**^^ 
for WW they are the enemies o? a\\ aocSftVj ^iSsA ^«tc» ^^"^i*^ 
utd incMpAbim of being eanly tunodu 
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Sir Isaac Newton possessed a remarkably mild and eve 
temper This great man on a particular occasion was callc 
ont of his study to an adjoining apart^nent A little dc 
named Diamond the constant but incurious attendant of h 
master's researches happened to be left among the pape: 
and threw down a lighted candle which consumed the almoi 
finished labours of some years Sir Isaac soon returned as 
had the mortification to behold his irreparable loss <Bi 
with his usual self-possession he only exclaimed Oh Di^moi 
Diamond thou little knowest the mischief thon hast done. 

By the unhappy excesses of irregular pleasure in yonl 
how many amiable dispositions are corrupted <or destroyc 
How many rising capacities and powers are suppressed Ho 
many flattering hopes of parents and Mends are totally e: 
tinguished Who but must drop a tear over human natu! 
when fhe beholds that morning which arose so bright ove 
cast with such untimely darkness that sweetness of temp 
which once engaged many hearts that modesty which wi 
BO prepossessing those abilities which promised extensii 
usefulness all sacrificed at the shrine of low sensuality ai 
one who was formed for passing through life in the midst • 
public esteem cut off by his vices at the beginning of h 
course or sunk for the whole of it into insignificance an 
contempt These O sinful Pleasure are thy trophies It 
thus that co-operating with the foe of God and man tho 
degradest human honour and blastest the opening prospec 
of human felicity. 



H.—ARRANGEMENT. 

Tbb arrangement of words in sentences is either ^fran 
maiieal or rhetoHcaU 

€^fvmmatictU arrangetMni is the order in which words m 
generkUj placed in speaking and wi\^xi%. 

^ otophatiaLl parte of the aentoixc^ mx© "vfl^fi^A^^Tix* 
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For tMs reason^ the rhetorical arrangement is also 
called the emphaiicaL It is nsed chiefly in poetrj and 
impassioned prose. 

The following mlef teach the grammatical arrange- 
ment : the rhetorical arrangement is explained in tiie 
notes, which follow each mle. 

I. — The subject or nominative generally precedes t^e verb : 
&s fPiUiam reads ; we write ; to obey his teacher is the dntj 
»f a good scholar. 

1. The nominative comes after the verb in the fol- 
lowing instances r — 

When the sentence is interrogative ; as, Heard you thai 
peal of thnnder ? 

When the sentence is imperative ; as^Go/Aotf, come jrr* 

^ When a supposition is expressed by an ellipsis ; as, 
Were / in your situation, I should not hesitate a mo- 
ment. 

When the sentence begins with the words there* here, 
(fee. ; as, There was a great commotion among the people ; 
here are the rioters. 

When the verb is preceded by neither or nor ; as, 
Neither were his services of small importance, nor was 
^dH'Country unmindfal of them. 

2. The nominative is also placed after the verb, to give 
spirit and emphasis to the sentence; as. Fallen is thy 
throne^ O Israel. Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 

11. — The article always precedes the noun, whose signiii- 
jation it limits ; as, j4 house, an inkstand, the dog. 

]. When the noon is qualified by an adjective, the 
article is generally placed before the adjective ; as, A 
good man, the wisest king. ' 

% '^Tie indefinite article \% ^\wi^\\i^'c«^«tv"^^'^«^s»^ 
mnd the adjectives many kvA stwsK ; "mA ^^_^'''*T'1 
the aoan and all adjectives xvYiSlcXi ««» V^^**^ xJ^ 
Ai> and Aow ; a«. Many a \«»me^ tdss*. ^b*^ 
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ceived ; iiiich an occurrence is Hot likely to take ^\met 
80 great a multittide ; how mighty a prince. 

The definite article is placed .between the nonn an 
Ae adjeetiye ail ; as, All the books on the table. 

in. — The adjective generally precedes the aonn which i 
qualifies ; as, A swift horse, an honest man. 

1. The adjective is placed after the noon in the fol 

lowing instances : — 

When it is nsed as a title ; as, Alexander the Great. 

When other words depend npon it ; as, A manflmmM 
in his profession. 

When it expresses dimension; as, A wall ten fee 
high. 

When it expresses the effect of an active rerb ; ai 
Vice renders men miserable* 

When an intransitive verb comes between it and thi 
nonn or pronoun ; as. It seems strange, 

2. The adjective, when it is emphatic, is sometimei 
placed at the beginning of a sentence, and at a distano 
from the noun ; as. Just and true are all thy ways. 

IV. — The pronoun of the third person is placed after tha 
of the second ; and the pronoun of the first jierson after thosi 
of the second and third ; as. You and 1 will go, if they wil 
accompany us ; shall it be given to you^ to him^ or to me f 

v.— Active verbs generally precede the words which thej 
govern ; as, I wrote a letter ; learn your lessi>n. 

1. The relative pronoun is placed before active Terbs 
as, He is a man whom 1 greatly esteem, 

2. When the objective case is emphatic, it sometime; 
precedes the verb ; as, Silver and gold have 1 none. 

VL — TZia infinitive mood generally follows the word whid 
governs it; an. He loves to /earn ; \ akaX^ go, 

When the infinitive is ttie emv\\K\\c^«w^A\%wsft«aEL' 
precedes che verb which go^«ma\t\ aa, I)©^!^^!^ 
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VII .^Adverbs are generally placed immediately before or 
immediately after the words which they qualify j a^, Fety 
good ; he acted wisely. 

Adverbs, when emphaticalv are sometimes placed at 
the beginning of a sentenoe, and at a distance from the 
words which they qualify ; as, i^ow ^roc^/W^ that young 
gentleman rides his horse. 

VIII. — Prepositions' are generally placed before the words 
which they govern ; ax. From him, to them. 

Prepositions are sometimes placed after the wordii^ 
which they govern, and at a distance from them ; ay, 
Snch conduct I am at a loss to account for. 

IX. — Conjunctions are placed between the words or clause? 
which they connect; as. Come atni see; be cautious, 
- rtpeak the truth. 

1. Conjunctions of one syllable, with the exception 
ofthejiy are always placed fir«t in the clauses or sen- 
tences which they connect ; as. Virtue is praised by 

^ many, and doubtless she would be desired aluo, if her 

^ worth were really known ; see, then, that you do as she 

I requires. 

2. Conjunctions of more than one syllable (with the 
exception of whereas^ which must always be the first 
word in the sentence or clause,) may be transferred to 
the place where it is most agreeable to the ear in read 
ing; as, Piety and holiness will make our whole life 
happy, whereas^ sinful pursuits will yield only to a few 
scattered pleasures : let us diligently cultivate the for- 
mer, tAere/oreiy while we carefully abstain from the 
latter. 



EXERCISES. 



\ iTriie the foUamng tentsneee^ and correct tht arwaK^j.^tR^v*.* 

, Tff known to Him who made lift, wen ^^.^^w^ ^"^ "^^^rS^ 
'^ Fa/7 h^aii'jy upon the envioiia, commovi^"i^«sKOc^*^- ^^^^^^ 
woa blr^Mjuigt. Neither gTOM ixoi ©ii.cfe«»:*«^^ ^^^^ 
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be onr manners. How we can spend onr tim< 
when we know that hereafter we mnnt give an ace 
thoughts, words, and actions? Thou boast not 
▼onrs bestowest thon. He were ever so great ai 
this condnct wonld debase him. Nothing is thai 
to stable, as to assure us of undisturbed rest. ' 
shall glow still redder. 

Man is noblest the work of the creation. He 
better writer than reader. A manj a man has a 
dn)endence by industry and perseverance. Do 
tain a too high opinion of yoursielf. I am ashai 
j how a great mistake I have committed. Great( 

of the ^miture is removed, but the all servants n 

Youth virtuous gradually brings forward ms 
complished and flourishing. A spirit temperat 
pectation moderate, are safeguards excellent of 
\ ■ in this state uncertain and changing. The Grc 

Russia, wrought in the dock-yards, as a ship-carp 
is a good, and respectful scholar to his teacher. 
:. ■ room is twenty feet, and wide sixteen feet. Y* 

V j has rendered that old quite comfortable man. 

mourn are blessed ; for they shall be comforted, 
will remain. If Tullia and you are well, I and 
well. 

Patience, by composure preserving within, the 
resists trouble makes which from without. No 
of doing good neglect. They opulence has made p 
I ! and luxury has corrupted whom, cannot the simp 

of nature relish. I defy thy threats, thy mercj 
too hastily you ought not. To do a kind actioi 
solicit him. I must go whatever may ensue. 

■ I She properly reads, very neatly writes, and 

I ' composes. He agreeably came to his promise, i 

/ conducted himself to the occasion. The blow 

^ ffow do the kind offices of a dut>\t\i\ «biid affect 

ST^atJjr gladden the heart of a ipaxfti[iV«, ^V«ii « 

a^e or xni?nni ties especiaWy \ 1 ^io^e \\. \* ^^^. 

dupJeased with. Do yon knox? wYiom -jotx «v 
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wero 80 angry with. Him between and me there is som» 
disparity of vearti ; none but him between and her. Then, 
come, let us go home. 

Fai^cifdUy have of a river, the origin and progress been 
compared to of man the life. Insigoiticant are its beginnings, 
and frivolous is its infancy ; of a meadow among the flowers 
it plays ; a garden it waters, or a little mill turns. In its 
yonth strefigth gathering, wild and impetnons it becomes. 
Of the restraints impatient which it still meets with in the 
hollows among the mountains, restless and fretful it is ; in 
its turning quick, and in its course unsteady. It is a roaring 
cataract now, whatever opposes it^ progress, tearing up and 
overturning, and from a rock down it shoots headlong ; it 
becomes a sullen and gloomy pool then, in the botlom of a 
glen buried. Breath recovering by repose, along it dashes 
again, till, of uproar and mischief tired, all that it has swept 
along it quits, and of the valley the opening leaves with the 
rejected waste strewed. Now, its retirement quitting, abroad 
into the world it comes, with more prudence and discretion 
journeying through cultivated fields, to circumstances yield- 
ing, and winding round to overwhelm or remove what would 
trouble it. Through the populous cities it passes, and of 
man all the busy haunts, its services on every side tendering, 
and of the country becomes the support and ornament. By 
numerous alliances increased, and in its course advanced, 
grave and stately it becomes in its motions, peace and quiet 
loves ; and in silence majestic rolls on its waters mighty till 
CO rest it is laid in the vast abyss. 

Indeed, you have been justly informed, with regard to my 
poverty. In a house but of mean appearance, and of ground 
a little spot, my whole estate consists ; I draw my support 
from which, by my own labour. By any means, but if 
Tou have been persuaded to think, that in any degree un- 
happy this poverty renders me, greatly you are deceived. Of 
Proridence I have no reason to complain ; with all that na- 
ture requires it supplies me ; and if without superfluities I 
am, from the desire of them 1 am «\ao tc^^, \ ^Q^c&»*.^^'«>Ss». 
these I should be more able tYie iiece%%\X»^'i Vi ^xv^i'^^^ix-,'^» 
only AdffkntsLge for which to be eiYvVedi w© <J5^«^ ^wJ^J<^^ *• ^ 

M mr iwiaj; pos.*es8ion« are at\\\ to ^«^ ^»*v%^».^^^^ ^ 

meadM 1 emn oontribate ttomet\i\Yi^. 
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CAtmge the /ottounag pattagtt of poftiy xtOo fnti :- 



A «o1ittT7 blessing fHr cu find ; 

Our joj-ii with tbnm we lore are intertwrn'd ; 

And he wboaa wakefnl tpixlFniPt'e removig 

Th' obBtrnctiEg thorn which wotind« the friend hs 'o 

Smooths DOt another's rugged path Klone, 

But acatterH roses to Adorn his own. 

Tbon hotjhaiTi of Jndub's land, 

Thai hung iby willo* bi>U6hs npon, 
leave lh<! bowitrs on Judah's stiind, 
- And cedar groves of Li'banon ; 
That I maj sound tbj sacred string, 
ThoBB cbords of mysterj snblime. 
That chimed the snaga of Israel's king: 
Song* tbnt ehall triumph over mine. 
Ii there a son of generous England here, 
Or fervid Erin ?— he with ua shall join. 
To pra; that io eternal union dear, 

1'he rose, the shamrock, and the thistle t«ino 
Tjpes of a race who shall to time unborn 
Their conntrj leave unconquer'd a^ of joio. 

vonth ia like the epring-lide mom, 
. When rosea bloom oti .lordnn's strand. 
And far the tnrtle'a voice is borne 

ThrnDgb all Juden'e echoing lan'd 1 
When the delighted wanden-r roves ■ 
Through cedar woods, and olii'e groves. 

That aprend their blossoms lo the day ; 
And climlia the bill, and fnrds the stream. 
And bask* him in the noontide beam. 
And cries, 'mid hi a delicious dream, 

"O 1 would live alway !" 
Bti t ape is like the winter'* iii^ht, 

When Ijennon weaia >■■>« mMiAc-An^ii . 
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Wlien the dejected pilgrim strajs 
Along the desert's trackless maze, 

Forsaken by each friendly ray ; 
And feels no vigour in his limb. 
And finds no home on earth for hun. 
And cries, amid the shadows dim^ 

" I would not live alway." 

When Israel^ of the Lord beloved, . . 

Out from the land of bondage Qame, 
Her father's <iod before her moved, • 

An awful f^aide, in smoke and flame. 
By day along the astonish'd lands, 

The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 
By night Arabia's cnmson'd sands 

Retnm'd the fiery pillar's glow. 

Then rose the choral hymn of praise, 

And tmmp and timbrel answer'd keen; 
And Zion's daughters pour'd their lays, 

With priests' and warriors' voice between* 
No portents now our foes amaze, 

Forsakon Israel wanders lone ; 
Our fathi^rs would not know thy ways. 

And tlLOu hast left them to their own* 



TRANSPOSITION AND VARIETY OP EXPRESSION. 

' Sentences often admit of a considerable variety of ar» 
ntngement. 

Tie changing of one mode of arrangement for another is 
called traruposUion, 

The following example will show how the members of 
a sentence may be transposed. The Roman state evidenUy 
declinetU in proportion to the- iucreuie oj \>MBwr^* "^^V* 
Jloman state^ in prt/portim to the wrTe.o^e ^>^ Wu:*^ 

emdenilp-decfinefL In proportion to tKc xtvcrtaa* ^\ ^--^^^ 

^^ Hojuan Haie evidently declined. 
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The ideas in a sentence may also be ezpret sed in ▼; 
fjnns. 

Thns, The brother deserved cenmre more than his 
The sister was less reprehensible than her brother, 
sister did not deserve reprehension^ so much as her hi 
Reproof was due to the brother^ rather than tothesisi 



Change the following sentences t by transposing the 
• by varying the form of esepression : — 



I am willing to remit all that is past, proTided it n 
done with safety. He who made light to spring froi 
meval darkness, will make order, at least, to arise fro 
{•eeming confusion of the world. Tho man who can 
light of the sufferings of others, is himself entitled 
compassion. Whoever considers the uncertainty of l 
affairs, and how frequently the greatest hopes are firosi 
will see jnst reason to be always on his guard, and not 
too mnch dependence on things so precarious. Let i 
conclude, while dangers are at a distance, and do not i 
diately approach us, that we are secure, unless we n 
necessary precautions to prevent them. Those things 
appear great to one who knows nothing greater, wil 
into a diminutive size, when he becomes acquainted 
objects of a higher nature. 

He who improves in modesty, as he improves in know 
has an undoubted claim to greatness of mind. I will i 
the conference, if 1 can do so conveniently. He whc 
always in the bustle of the world, lives in a perpetual 
fare. The spirit of true religion breathes gentlenes 
affability. Industry is not only the instrument of im; 
ment, but the foundation of pleasure. The advanta| 
this world, even when innocently gained. &re uncertain 
ings. When you behold wicked men multiplying in nu 
and increasing in power, imagine not that Providenc 
ticularly favours them. A wolf let into the sheepfolc 
devour the sheep, 

To p&as OUT time in fhe atod-y o^ ^e %t\ctv<i^%V^ 
gcsf been jvcJboxied one of the mo*X d^goa^^^ «^^ 
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^ hiiBian ocevpationB ; and the name of Philosophers, or LoTort 
of Witidom, 18 given to those who lead such a life. But it is 
by no means necessary that men should do nothing else than 
stfkdy known truths, and explore new, in order to earn this 
title. Some of the greatest philosophers, in all ages, have 
hmm engaged in the pnrsnits of active life : and he who, in 
whatever station his lot may he cast, prefers the refined and 
elevating pleasures of knowledge to the low gratification of 
the senses, richly deserves the name of a Philosopher. 

By science we are raised to an understanding of the in- 
finite wisdom and goodness, which the Creator has displayed 
in all his works. Not a step can we take in any direction, 
^ inthout perceiving the most extraordinary traces of design ; 
and the skill, every where conspicuous, is calculated, in se 
vast a proportion of instances, to promote the happiness of 
living creatures, and especially of ourselves, that we can feel 
no hesitation in concluding, that, if we knew the whole 
scheme of Providence, every part would appear to be in har- 
mony with a plan of absolute benevolence. Inde][>endently 
however, of this most consoling inference, the delight is in- 
k^ expressible of being able to follow, as it were with our eyes, 
p the marvellous works of the great Architect of Nature, and 
' to trace the unbounded power and exquisite skill, which are 
' exhibited in the most minute, as well as in the mightiest 
parts of his system. 



III.— STYLE. 



Sttlb is the peculiar manner of expressing thoughts im 
language. 

The most importadt quality of a good style is perspicuity. 

Perspicuity of style depends upon the choice of words and 
phrases^ and on the structure of sentences. 

Perspicuity in the use of words aad. -^Vt^&^i^ x^'ojwfe^'^pfc' 
rSfjf^/frsjprie^y,andprecuion. 
Persjaemtjin the stractare of •entwifi^^ ^^\t«%^>«««^^ 
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WORDS AND PHRASES. 

I. — Purify of 8tyle consists in die use of such words tt 
iphrases as belong to the idiom of the language ; in oppositk 
to words and phrases, which are foreign^ obsolete, or juh 
' without proper authority. 

II. — Propriety of style eonsists in the use of such won 
and phrases as are best adapted to express our meaning 
in opposition to low expressions, and to words and phras 
less significant of the ideas which we mean to convey. 

III. — Precision of style consists in the use of such ezprt 
sions as convey simply the idea which we have in view, ai 
in the rejection of all superfluous words and phrases ; in o 
position to a loose and diffuse mode of expression. 

To write with precision, it is necessary to attend 
the exact significations of words. The following exci 
pies show the diffierence in meaning between wori 
which are commonly reckoned synonymous. 

Abhor^ detest, — ^To abhor imports stronff dislike ; 
detest, strong digapprobation. A man abhors being 
debt ; he detests treachery. 

Avow^ acknotciedge^ con/ess, — ^To avow, supposes ti 
person to glory in what he declares ; to acknowled^ 
supposes a small degree of delinquency, which ti 
acknowledgment compensates ; to confess, supposes 
higher degrc'e ot criminality. A patriot avows his opp 
sition to a corrupt ministry, and is applauded ; a ge 
tleman acknowledges his mistake, and is forgiven ; 
prisoner confesses the crime of which he stands accuse 
and is punished. 

Austerity^ severity^ rigour. — Austerity rel^s to mod 

of living or behaviour ; severity, df thinking ; rigour, 

punishing. A hermit is austere in his life ; a casni 

IS severe in his application of religion or law ; a jnd| 

rigorous in his sentences. 

j^uthentic^ genuine, — Aul\Leii\ic xcfers to the characi 

ofsL docnment; genuine^ to Oiie coTmftXLaiSL\i^^«rek.% 

production and its reputed autXioT. ^ ^ ^V^«^ ^^ 

an then deity of Buchanan's InatoH'* ^^^^ >a> ^ v> 
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thority as. a record of factis ; and of the genuineness of 
O^eian's poems, that is, whether or not they were com- 
posdd hy the person to whom they are ascribed. 

Cuttom^haM. — Cnstom respects the aotion« habit the 
actor. By the custom of walking often in the streets, 
one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Difficulty^ obstacle. — A difficulty embarraKses ns,- an 

obstacle stops us, Philip found difficulty in managing 

the Athenians, on account of their natural dispositions ; 

but the eloquence of Demosthenes was the great ob> 

' stacle to his designs. 

EnttrCf complete.— A thing is entire by wantpg none 
of its parts ; complete by wanting none of its appen- 
dages. A man may be master of an entire house, which 
haa not one complete apartment. 

« 

Equivocal^ ambiguotte, — An equivocal expression has 
one sense open, and designed to be understood ; another 
sense concealed, and understood only by the person who 
ULses the expression. An ambiguous expression has, ap- 
parently, two senses, and leaves us at a loss which of 
them to prefer. An honest man will refrain from em- 
ploying an equivocal expression ; a confused man may 
often utter amoiguous terms without any design. 

Havghtiness^ disdain, — Haughtiness is founded on the 
h^gh opinion which we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, 
on the mean opinion which we entertain of others. 

Invent'^ discover, — To invent, signifies to, produce some- 
thing totally new ; to discover, to find out something 
which was before hidden. Galileo invented the telescope ; 
Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood. 

Only^ alone. — Only imports that there is no other ob- 
ject of the same kind ; alone imports being unaccom- 
panied by any other object. An only child, is one that 
nas neither brother nor sister ; a child alone, is one that 
is left by itself. 

Pn'tfe. 0a»i)y.— Pride makm Ti» Q%\««Rk. <iTw»^«»\ ^ 
nitj maJres na deiire the evtAcnn oi o>i^«i%» K'»«»' ^ 
he too proud to btt Tain* 



'^■*.- 
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Remark^ observe. — We remark, in the way of attent 
in order to remember ; we obsenrO) in the way of e 
mination, in order to judge. A traveller remaiki 
most interesting objects he sees ; a general obaenes 
the motions of the enemy. 

■ 

Surprised, astonished^ amtused, confounded. — ^I am s 
prised at what is new or unexpected ; 1 am astonisi 
at what is vast or great ; I am amazed at what is 
comprehensible ; 1 am confounded by what is shock 
or terrible. 

Tranquillity^ peace^ calm. — ^Tranquillity imports 
situation free from trouble, considered in itself ; pea 
the same situation with respect to any causes t 
might interrupt it; calm, a situation with regard 
disturbances going before or following it. A good ■ 
enjoys tranquillity in himself, peace with oUiers, i 
calm after a storm. 

Wisdom^ prudence. — ^Wisdom leads us to speak s 
act with propriety ; prudence prevents our speaking 
acting improperly. A wise man employs the most p 
per means for success ; a prudent man the safest met 
to avoid being brought into danger. 

fFtth^ by. — With, expresses a more close and imn 
diate connexion between the agent and the instrumei 
by, a more remote connexion. The bird was killed w 
a stone by Peter. 

STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

TV. — Clearness of style consists in a perspicuous arran; 
ment of the words and members of sentences ; in oppositi 
to ambiguity, arising from an improper collocation of then 

1. Words expressing things connected in thong] 
should be placed as near to each other as possible. 

J?. Ambigraities are trequentVj occa».QiQfi^\i3 ^<6*' 
proper position of relative pronoxma, aAswVia^wKaw 
particlesf and explanatory phia*«»» 
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s 

' S, Ambignities are also occarioned by the too frequent 

repetition of pronouns, when reference is made to differ- 
ent persons. 

v. — Unity in the structure of a sentence consists in making 
one leading thought connect its different parts. 

1. Objects that have no intimate connexion should 
never be crowded into one sentence. 

3. Parentheses ought never to be introduced in the 
middle of sentences. 

3. Sentences ought never to be extended beyond what 
seems their natural close. 

VI. — Sirength in the structure of a sentence consists in 
miciL a disposition of its several words and members, as may 
give each of them its due weight and force. 

1. A sentence ought to be divested of all redundant 
words and members. 

2. Attention should be paid to the use of co]mlative89 
relatives, and all the particles employed in transition 
and connexion. 

3. The most importanf words ought to be placed in 
the situation, in which they will make the strongest 
impression. 

4. A weaker assertion or proposition should never 
eome after a stronger one. 

6. A sentence ought never to be concluded with an 
inconsiderable word. 

6. In the members of a sentence, where two objects 
^ are either compared or contrasted, some resemblance in 

the language and construction should be preserved. 

7. Attention should be paid to the harmony and easy 
flow of the words and members of a sentence. 
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EXERCISES. 

ff^Hte the following sentences^ and correct the errtt^ in 9^^- 

T. — The king soon found reanoil to repent him of bis pro* 
▼oking such dangerous enemies. The popular lords did not 
fail to enlarge themselves oo the subject. Remmnug the 
term from Westminster, sitting the parliament, was illegal. 
He had been perplexed with a long compliance to foreign 
manners. The discovery he made and communicated with 
his friends. The wisest princes need not think it any dimi- 
nution to thoir greatness, or derogation to their sutAciency 
to rely upon counsel. He found the greatest difficulty of 
writing. You know the esteem I have of his philosophy. 
He is resolved of going to the Persian Court. Neither the 
one nor the other shall make me swerve out of the path 
which I have traced for myself. A great quantity may be 
taken from the heap, without making any sensible alteration 
upon it. All these things required abundance of finesse and 
delicatasse to manage with advantage, as well as a strict 
ob8er\ance after times and fashions. The hauteur of Florio 
was very disgracious, and disgusted both his friends and 
strangers. 

It irks me to see so perverse a disposition. T wot not who 
has done this thing. Methinks I am not mistaken in an 
opinion, which I have so well considered. Peradventnre 
he will call again to-morrow. They have manifested great 
candidness in all the transaction. It is difficult to discover 
the spirit and intendment of some laws. His natural se- 
verity rendered him a very impopular speaker. The disqui- 
etness of his mind made his station and wealth far from 
being enriable. The naturalness of the thought greatly re- 
commended it. These are things highliest important to the 
growing age. 

//.— For want of employment, he roamed icily about the 
fields. They thought it an impoTtatul %\ibiect^ and the ques- 
tion wa.3 wtrenuously debated pTO an^ toxi. W^ ^^-a^Vs^ 
^disposed, at leugih died of tW Yi^V W^*A\vi\^<i>x 
^yseie. as persuade another to Ao \t. Wft V* ^^^ *• ^>»^'^^'«w» 
i«fi thnse he ho liberally cotxdemxi*- U«^ *^»^^* ^V^^ " 
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nd will not liberate Iiim till it be obtained. He 
ave perceived, with half an eye, the difficulties- to 
9 conduct exposed him. This performance is much 
ith the other. The two nations worried each other 
» two hundred years. Every year a new flower in 
nent beats all the old onefH though it is much in- 
them both in colour and shape. . His name shall 
to posterity with distinguished honour. Learning 
were but then getting up. It fell out unfortunately 
of the principal persons fell out, and had a fat^ 
Do not reject by the lump, but endeavour pati- 
pther the plain meaning. He made rhyming tra- 
ill he grew ashamed of making them* any longer, 
ent speaker may give more, but he cannot give more 
\g arguments, than this plain man offered. He is 
in a treatise on the interests of the soul and body, 
n tongue, in its purity, was never in this island. It 
Qstly said that no laws are better than the English, 
ne Being heapeth favours on his servants, ever li- 
l faithful. He was willing to spend a hundred or 
ds rather than be enslaved. 

'^ivacity is often promoted, by presenting a sensible 
the mind, instead of an intelligible one. The pro- 
or each of us to relinquish sotnething was complied 
produced a cordial reconcilement. It is difficult 
to speak three sentences together. He is our mu- 
efactor, and deserves our respect and obedience. 
Lgence of timely precaution was the cause of this 
). Disputing should always be so managed, as to 
r that tbe only end of it is truth. Thev shall flee 
igle that haste th to eat. The wicked fly when no 
sueth. He died with violence ; for he was killed 
rd. We have enlarged our family and expenses ; 
ased our garden and fruit orchard. The good m!aji 
vercome by disappointment, when that which is 
isses away ; when that which is mutable dies ; and 
t which he knew to be transient, begins to change, 

reat politician deaVale^ ^xc^m^ %xA. x«v»sswx^^^k«. 
rhen ht- found them vm^T^^\t.^\'8^ Vwnj «;^,^ 

d, and he died wUYi f^t^^X. '^^'^^"^J^^x. >«. ^ 
man of so mucbi v^^«> ^sx^n^^^^S-*^^ 
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pised the sentimenU of others. This man, on all oceaidoq% 
treated his inferiors with gieat haughtiness and disdaiit 
There can be no regularity or order in the life and condnot 
of that man, who does not give and allot a due share of tiif 
time to retirement and reflection. Such equivocal and apn 
biguous expressions mark a formed intention to deceit aa^ 
abuse us. His cheerful, happy temper, remote from diseoDi 
tent, keeps up a kind of daylight in his mind, excludes eveit 
gloomy prospect, and fills 'it with a steady and perpetiuj 
serenity. 

IV. — They are now engaged in a study, of which they haM 
long wished to know the usefulness. The miserable remaim 
were, in the night, taken down. I have settled the meaninj 
of those pleasures of the imagination, which are the subjed 
of my present undertaking, by way of introduction, in thii 
paper ; and endeavoured to recommend the pursuit of thoA 
pleasures to my readers by several considerations: I shal 
examine the several sources from which these pleasures an 
derived in my next paper. This morning, when one of tin 
gay females was looking over some hoods and ribands, brongh 
by her tirewoman, with great care and diligence, I employ«< 
no less in examining the box which contained them. As thi 
guilt of an officer will be greater than that of a commcn 
servant, if he prove negligent ; so the reward of his fidelit 
will proportionably be greater. Though energetic brevity! 
not adapted to every subject, we ought to avoid its contnu; 
on every occasion, a languid redundancy of words : it is propfl 
to be copious sometimes, but never to be verbose. Fields < 
corn form a pleasant prospect ; and if the walks were a littl 
taken care of that he between them, they would displi^ 
neatness, regularity, and elegance. 

By greatness I do not only mean the bulk of any sin^l 

object, but the largeness of a whole view. Sixtus the Fourt 

was, if I mistake not, a great collector of books at the leas 

We do those things frequently, which we repent of aftei ward 

By doing the same thing it often becomes habitual. Raise 

to greatness without merit, he employed his power for. tl 

^'ratification of his passions. T\ie*ft «xft ^"& TSiastet'a rol« 

who must be obeyed. It is true 'wViaJt Vft «v3v\s^\.\x.\fc'« 

applicable to the point. We no ^\i«te ia»«x^^w^ ^^ 

splendid or oleaang show in TMttnie, VSmoi ^\»X«««« 
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^ib rifling and setting of the snn, which U wholly made np 
fi^ those different stains of light that show themselves in 
6t<mds of a different situation. Many act so directly contrary 
to this method, that, from a habit of saving time and paper, 
Wllich they acquired at the university, they write in so diroi- 
mitiya s manner, that they can hardly read what they have 
Wiittoi. Thus I have fairly given you my own opinion, as 
well M that of a great majority of both houses here, relating 
to tills weighty affair, upon which I am confident you may 
■ecnrely reckon. The witness was ordered to withdraw from 
tbe bar, in consequence of being intoxicated, by the motion 
fMf aa honourable member. 

Tlia eagle killed the hen, and eat her in her own nest. 
t^aiafl promised to his father never to abandon his friends. 
*niej were summoned occasionally by their kings, when com- 
pelled by theii wants and by their fears to have recourse to 
liheir aid. Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in 
others, and think that their reputation obscures them, and 
tihat their commendable qualities do stand in their light ; and 
therefore they do what they can to cast a cloud over them, 
!4hat the bright shining of their virtues may not obscure them. 

Yd — Cato died in the full vigour of life, under fifty ; he 
-wma naturally warm and affectionate in his temper. In 
thie uneasy state, both of his public and private life 
Cicero was oppressed by a new and cruel affliction, tLo 
deadi of his beloved daughter, Tullia, which happened soon 
after her divorce from Dolabella, whose manners and humours 
were entirely disagreeable to her. The Britons, daily ha- 
raaaed by cruel inroads fiom the Picts, were forced to call in 
the Saxons for their defence, who, consequently reduced the 
sreater part of the island to their own power ; drove the 
Britons to the most remote and mountainous parts ; and the 
reflt of the country, in customs, religion, and language, be- 
came wholly Saxons. The sun, approaching, melts the snow, 
and Ineaks the icy fetters of the main, where vast sea-monsters 
pierce through noating islands, with arms which. c«Xk '<«rk$3&c> 
^itaofd the crjatal rock ; whilst ot\iei«^ ^"aX. ^\ ^^tb^sS^^^:^ 
ieemgtetit aa isiands, are, bv their \)tA\l i\oti<b^ vTKBfc^ '^^''^^. 
•a bat aum, wbaao superiority o\ex cte^tuxe* .^'^- f^f^J >i 
?0ndmu Mlse and force Bhomld make \Kkm mvaCiX^^ 
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privilege of his reason ; and force him humbly to adore 
gi^at composer of their wondrous frames, and the anthi 
his oxn ?i;perior wisdom. 

Disappointments will often happen to the best and w 
of men, . (not through any imprudence of theirs, nor 
through the malice or ill-design of others ; but mere] 
consequence of some of those cross incidents of life w 
could not be foreseen,) and sometimes to the wisest and 
concerted plans. Without some degree of patience exen 
under injuries, (as offences and retaliations would sue 
to one another in endless train,) human life would be rend 
a state of perpetual hostility. Never delay till to-moi 
(fol* to-morrow is not yours ; and though you should li^ 
enjoy it, you must not overload it with a burden not its o 
what reason and conscience tell you ought to be perfoi 
to-day. 

The first conld not end his learned treatise witho' 
panegyric of modem learning and knowledge in compai 
of the ancient ; and the other falls so grossly into the ceo 
of the old poetry, and the preference of the new, that I c 
not read either of these strains without indignation, w 
no quality among men is so apt to raise in me as sufficie 
the worst composition out of the pride and ignorance of z 
kind. All the world acknowledges the i£neid to be pe: 
in its kind ; and, considering the disadvantage of the langu 
and the severity of the Roman Muse, the poem is still i 
wonderful ; since, without the liberty of the Grecian p« 
the diction is so great and noble, so clear, so forcible, 
expressive, so chaste^and pure, that even all the strength 
compass of the Greek tongue, joined in Homer's fire, cai 
give us stronger and clearer ideas, than the great Virgil 
set before our eyes ; some few instances excepted, in w! 
Homer, through the force of genius, hath excelled. 

VI. — Although the effect fell short of what is ascribe 

&.bulous legislators a^d founders of states, yet to none 

were ascribed more tokens of magnanimity and greatnei 

mind, I look upon it a« my duty, so long as I keep wi 

the bounds of truth, of duty, an^ o^ ^^cat^cn . Uqw manj 

there by whom these tiding oi ^^io^ t«!^* "««i* T«iH«i\« 

He 8tLjB nothing of it hhn»s\i, aai^ \ wnitox. ^«^«wA.\ft 
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^0 into the regions of conjectore, but to relate a narrative of 
fSMsts. Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining the uni- 
versal love and esteem of all men. Tbis is so clear a propo- 
•S lition, Uiat I might rest the whole argument entirely upon it. 
^ I went home, full ol a great many serious reflections. The 
t VCTT first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, 
k -uia spreads delight through all its faculties. It is impossible 

■ for us to behold Uie divine works- with coldness or indifference, 
t. er to survey so many beauties without a secret satisfaction 
K ' Uid complacency. 

I* The enemy said, I will pursue, and I will overtake, and I 
\ ' will divide the spoil. While the earth rbmaineth, seed time 
■^ and harvest, cold, heat ; summer, winter ; day and night, 
» diall not cease. As the strength of our cause does not de- 

■ pend up<m, so neither is it to be decided by, any critical points 
of hi8U)ry, chronology, or language. The faith heprofessed, 

i tnd which he became an apostle of, was- not his invention. 

% Their idleness, and their luxury and pleasures, their criminal 
XI - deeds and their immoderate passions, and their timidity and 

U bMeness of mind, have dejected them to such a degree, as to 

£^ 'make them weary of life. He had made considerable ad- 

t,'r vances in knowTedge : but he was very young, and laboured 

i.' under se^-eral disadvantages. 

^ I have considered the subject with a good deal of attention, 
^ opon which I was desired to communicate my thoughts 
^ whether a choice altogether unexceptionable, has, in any 
4 country, been made, seems doubtful. It appears that there 
i ue, by the last census, upwards of fifteen millions of inhabit- 
' * «BtB in Great Britain and Ireland. Every one who puts on 
I tiie ap])earHnce of goodness is not good. Although persons 
[ of a virtoouH and learned education may be, and too often 
! are, drawn by the temptations of yo«th, and the opportuni- 
ties of a large fortune, into some irregularities, when they 

* come ftyrward into the great world, it is ever with reluctance 
■nd-nompunction of mind, because their bias to virtue sdli 

' obntiDues. 

Gentleness ought to diffuse itself over our wliQlftli<i^sas?»s?w.^ 
Co form oj3r address, and re^piAvsXA o\xx «>^'6^^. ^*^'^^^"*^^, 
eremtea 8editUm»^ wars, discoiAd, Vl«Xt^^^ ^"b^^ "'^^^^^^^^'o^Saai 
ancient laws of Rome vere fto lar ttom ifc\s5&>iTva% -»• 
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citizen to be put to death, that they would not allow him ' 
be bound, or even to be whipped. The scribes made it the 
profession to teach and to study the law of Moses. Tl 
re/B^lar tenor of a virtuous and pious life will prove the ba 
preparation for immortality, old age, and death. 

By what T have already expressed, the reader will perceii 
the Dusiness which I am to proceed upon. This agreema 
of mankind is not confined to the taste solely. May ti^e ha^ 
message be applied to us, in all the virtue, strength, tn 
comfort of it I These arguments were, without hesitadoi 
and with great eagerness, laid hold ot The other kindi i 
motion are incidentally blended also. 

I have observed of late the style of some great minister, 
very much to exceed that of any other productions. Tl 
old may inform the young; and the young may aniniA^ 
diose who are advanced in life. I cannot but fancy, hoi 
ever, that this imitation, which passes so currently wil 
other judgments, must, at some time or other, have stndc 
little with your lordship. The account is generally balanced 
for what we are losers of on the one hand, we gain on U 
other. He can bribe, but he is not able to seduce : hb a 
buy, but he has not the power of gaining : he can lie, bl 
no one is deceived by him. He embraced the cause of libarfl 
faintly, and pursued it without resolution ; he grew tired < 
it, when he had much to hope ; and gave it up, when tha 
was no ground for apprehension. 

To use the Divine name customarily, and without aeriiii 
consideration, is highly irreverent They conducted ttum 
selves wilily, and ensnared us before we had time to esoi^ 
Tranquillity, regularity, and magnanimilnr, reside mith n 
ligious and resigned man. By a cheerful, even, and ope 
temper, he concmated general mvour. We reached thtt mai 
sion before noon : it was a strong, grand, gothic houtei. fi 
means of society, our wants come to be supplied, and o« 
lives are rendered comfortable, as well as our d^^kaeitif 
enlarged^ and our virtuous affections called forth into tbii 
proper exercise 
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IV. FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

Tbe Figures of Speech most frequently used in Comp«- 
iitiony are Personification^ j^postrophej hyperbole^ Comparison^ 
i-Mttaphor^ and JUegory. 

Ferionification ascribes life and action to inanimate ob« 
Jftets ; as, The sea saw it, and fled ; the deep uttered his 
foioey and lifted his hands on high. 

. J§posirophe turns from the regular object of address, and 
jq^eaki to the absent or the dead, as if they were present ; 
W9 Death is swallowed up in victory. O Death I where is 
thj sting? 

Hyperbole consists in magnifying or diminishing an object 
"beyond reality ; as, They were swifter than eagles ; it is less 
than nothing. 

Ctmparison or Simile expresses the resemblance which one 
thing bears to another ; as. He shall be like a tree planted by 
the rivers of water. 

. MeUiphor expresses resemblance without the sign of com- 
peiieon ; as, Thy word is a lamp to m^ feet, and a light to 
myjMth. 
v.. Jtilegfury represents one subject by another, without for- 
r^ melly mentioning the subject represented ; as. Thou hast 
brought a vine out of Egypt ; thou hast cast out the Heathen, 
and planted it. Thou preparedst room before it, and didst 
cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The hills 
were covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof ^ 
were like the goodly cedars, <fec 

The figures of speech are frequently used even in or- 
dinary conversation, as when we say of the sun, he rises^ 
of the moon, she sets^ of a river, it runs. By some they 
"hsne been called the language of nature ; by others, the 
language of.&ncy and passion. They are introduced 
into prose composition chiefly for ornament. The fol- 
lowing rules should be carefully observed in the use of 
the figtires of speech : — 

I« — Figurative language should only be employed, when it 
is ealenlated to make a stronger impression than the ordinary 
fona of q>eech. 

//.— ui hyperbole ihonld never \>e Ti«ft^ *^ ^"^ ^^'cc^^^ms^ 
fmnj thing ordinsLry or fomilimi. 
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III. — A comparison ought not to be fonnded 
blance which is too near and obvious ; nor on si 
flint and remote. 

IV. — A metaphor should never be drawn fros 
which is mean or disagreeable. 

y. — ^DiflEerent metaphors should never be eon 
ther in the same sentence. 

VI. — Metaphoiical and ordinary eiqpressions < 
to be so interwoven together, that part of the se 
be understood figuratively, and part literally.* 



* DimscTioirs to TsAomms. — When the preeedinj? m 
learned, and the exercises carefully written out, pupils nr 
(he praotioe of Orighial Composition. The first exsrcis* 
may be, to give them a namber of words, ea«h of which 
the subject of a sentence. The sentences •will, of coar 
nected. The next exorcise in Original Composition may I 
to a olass a subject on which each pupil, in succession, m 
suggest his ideas, which all may write down, to be afterw 
expressed and arranged. When the pupils are sufficiei 
these exercises, they may then bo made to write cxi^la 
diffle\ilt words and phrases in the lessons, and of the al 
passi^^ of poetry to be turned into prose. In tliis wa 
prepared for the writing of letters, and narrative, de 

-I didactic essays. Letters «ay be written on personal ndv 
• ness,' real or imaginary, or any other subject suitable 
correspondence. Anecdotes, abstracts of the history wh 
. all^ories, and moral tales will famish appropriate sut 
xative essays ; and descriptive essays may be written 01 
animals, public buildings, remadcable scenery, or any 
or artificial objects with which they are acquainted, 
have an opportunity of seeing. When the pupils hav 
knowledge of geography, narration and description ma, 
by making them Mrrite imaginary travels. Didactic e 
written on such subjects as friendship, gratitude, ^c. ; 
should be made to illustrate by all the examples which t 

- - JSnm history t biogmpby, or their own observation. Teai 
^ muv that la aU these exeroises thnix ^mij^Ub be made tc 

principles tauglitin the preceding T\3iia%\ «utl^^\«? ^\ 

^'me, encourago those who Y\ave ox«vj»w^^"'^^^'S« ^ ^^^ 
tteir style, hj carefully attending to \3aa>afe«X ^iosj^^^ 
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EXERCISES. 

f¥^riie the following sentences^ and correct the errcre in tht 
of the figures of speech : — 

* No human happiness is so serene as not to contain any 
«Uoj. Hope, the balm of life, darts a ray of light through 
the thickest gloom. Let ns he attentive to keep onr montibs 
93 with a bridle ; and to steer onr vessel anght, that we 
njiy avoid the rocks and shoals, which lie every where 
iioond ns. 

Since the time that reason began to bnd, and pnt forth her 
■shoots, thought, during our waking hours, has been active in 
eieiy breast, without a moment's suspension or pause. The 
enrrent of ideas has been always moving. The wheels of 
the spiritual engine have exerted themselves with perpetual 
motioa. 

The man who has no rule over his own spirit, possesses no 
aatidote against poisons of any sort. He lies open to every 
insnrrection of ill-humour, and every gale of distress. 
Whereas, he who is employed in regulating his mind, if 
making provision against all the accidents of life. He is 
ejecting a foi tress into which, in the day of sorrow, he can 
retreat with satisfaction. 

In this our day of proof, our land of hope. 
The good man has his clouds that intervene ; 
' Clouds that may dim his sublunary day, 
But cannot conquer : even the best must own. 
Patience find resiguation are the columns 
Of human peace on earth. 
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